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Some Letters the Editor Especially Enjoyed 


(The references are to the article on page 299 of the May issue.) 


49 SHERMAN AVE., 
East NEwarK, N. J., May 1, 1923 
Dear Editor, 

I enjoyed seeing the two photographs in Miss Moore’s 
magazine. Then I read the class about the factory fire, 
and when I read that a girl saw smoke pouring out of the 
window next to the fire-house, I knew it was I that ran 
into the fire-house to give the alarm. The names of the 
nurses are Mildred, Eula, and Edith. George was the 
chief. I thank you very much, dear Editor. 

Yours respectfully, 
EpitH KERR 


406 Joun Sr., 
East NEWARK, N. J., May 1, 1923 

Dear Editor, 

I wish to thank you for putting my picture and the other 
children’s pictures in the magazine. 

I was one of the injured men in the play and I had a 
bandage around my nose. The chief of the firemen was 
George Macniven. He was the one that was born in 


Scotland. Yours respectfully, 
BERNARD EFFROS 
48 SHERMAN AVE., 
East Newark, N. J., May 1, 1923 
Dear Editor, 


The joke of the fire-truck was so interesting that when 
we came to the Scotch boy the class said, “It was George 
Macniven.” Miss Moore, my school teacher, called on 
all the children to find themselves in the picture. 

Yours respectfully, 
Pavut WITTING 


406 jounN ST., 
East Newark, N. J., May 1, 1923 
Dear Editor, 
The Third Grade wish to thank you for putting the class | 
in the magazine and the firemen and the three nurses,. 
Edith Kerr read us the magazine, then Miss Moore asked 
us what the story was about. 


Then we told Miss Kerr that it was about the firemen 
truck and the three nurses and the strongest firemen 
carried out the people that were burned and the nurses 
bandaged the people. 

Yours respectfully, 
Pwup STEINWEIS 


334 JOHN ST., 
East Newark, N. J., May 1, 1923 
Dear Editor, 
I enjoyed seeing myself in Miss Moore’s book. 
The class enjoyed the pictures, too. The photographs 
were well made in Miss Moore’s magazine. 
We want to thank you for printing the photographs in 
the magazine. 
Yours respectfully, 
EvuLA Moses 


403 Joun Sr., 
East NEWARK, N. J., May 1, 1923 
Dear Editor, 

Miss Moore showed us her magazine and we saw our 
pictures. Edith Kerr read the story to us. Miss Moore 
let us pick out our own photographs. 

The firemen and the nurses and the children want to 
thank you for putting our pictures m the magazine. It 
was very nice of you. 

_ Yours respectfully, 
ELIZABETH KUEBLER 


29 SHERMAN AVE., 
EAST NEWARK, N. J., May 1, 1923 
Dear Editor, 
I saw two pictures in the magazine, one the fire-truck 
and the other was the class. 
The teacher called us to her desk and we pointed to our 
pictures. 
Edith Kerr read us the nice story of the firemen. 
The children didn’t know about the pictures till Edith 
Kerr read it. Yours respectfully, 
joun Lye 
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APRANG PRODUCT 


Prang MANUAL ARTS TABLETS 
New Primary Busy Work—Booklet 
Making. Published in a series of five 
Tablets. Coloring outline drawings, 
sentence making, cutting, pasting, bind- 
ing—all this busy work is provided 
in these five Tablets. 

Prang COLORED PAPERS 
Construction—25 Colors. 
Prismo—51 Colors. 
Prismex—39 Colors. 
Enginex—33 Colors. 


Prang STICK PRINTING SETS 
Cardboard or Metal Boxes. 
3 Primary Colors—6 Sticks. 
Prang MODELIT 
A Wax Modeling Clay 
7 Colors—1 pound packages. 
Prang STIXIT 
“The Stickiest Paste in Town.” 4inch 


tubes, 6 inch tubes, pint, quart and 
gallon cans, 





Write for Descriptive Circulars and Sample Booklets 


of Papers 
THE PRANG COMPANY 
1922 Calumet Ave. 118 East 25th St. 
CHICAGO NEW YORK 
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LIPPINCOTT’S 
TEXT BOOKS 


SPELLING Lippincott’s Horn-Ashbaugh Spelling Book 
The scientific speller which has attracted more atten- 
tion than any other book in the spelling field. 

ARITHMETIC Lennes-Jenkins Applied Arithmetic 
A three book series full of problems which are really 
applied to and based on life experiences. Plenty of 


drill and review work. Special teacher’s edition with 
answers. 


HISTORY Leffert’s American Leaders 
History through biography written in a style easily 
comprehended by children, and with the details of 
greatest interest to them. 

PHYSIOLOGY Haviland’s Modern Physiology, Health 

and Hygiene. 

Three-book series— just the right combination of 
hygiene and physiology —all from the most modern 
point of view. 

HOME ECONOMICS AND AGRICULTURE 
Complete lines, write for descriptive catalogues. 

FOR THE TEACHER 


Mead’s LEARNING AND TEACHING $1.80 
McLaughlin & Troxell’ss NUMBER PROJECTS 
FOR BEGINNERS $1.20 


Welling & Calkins’ SOCIAL AND INDUSTRIAL 
STUDIES FOR THE ELEMENTARY GRADES $2.00 


Watkins’ HOW TO TEACH SILENT READING 
TO BEGINNERS $1.60 


J. B. LIPPINCOTT COMPANY 
Complete Line of Elementary and High School Texts 
Inguiries Solicited 
Philadelphia Pa. . Chicago, Ill 
East Washington Square 2126 Prairie Ave. 
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The October Paper Doll 


Dorethy Bennett 





(A_LITTLE “BROWNIE ON HIS WAY TO SCHOOL 
SAW IN AFI€LD A BIG TOAD STOOL, 

JS He CREPT FORWARD TO TAKE A-PEEP 

He FOUND ANOTHER LITTLE BROWNI€ FAST ASLeeP 








DIRECTIONS 


CUT OUT DOLL AND ARM ALONG 
BLACK LIN€S PLACING A ONG 
USING A PAPER FASTNER. 








DB Benny. 





October is the month the little Brownies come to visit about going back to Fairyland, where they live such happy 
us. lives. 

They live in Fairyland, and have their own schools, just These little Brownies have brown suits and hats of 
like our little boys and girls. bright red, with little brown pom-poms on top. They 
They play in the woods and fields, which makes them carry tan school-bags. The toad-stool is light yellow. 
drowsy. So they hunt around, until they find large toad- This sketch may be used as a blackboard study in colored 

stools and crawl underneath, to fall asleep and dream chalk. 








Be Natural 


Anna Eliza Sample, Pennsylvania 
(Book rights reserved) 


LL morning, in most business-like fashion, the special 
music teacher had faithfully kept to her music 
schedule. Not a minute too long in any classroom, 

not a minute overdue in the next one. With breathless 
haste she entered — or we might say preluded — into each 
room; with increased tempo she made or postluded her 
exit. She paused only a fractional interval to deliver a 
mechanical greeting to the pupils in a professional voice. 
Without waiting for a greeting in return — it mattered not 
to her, she was there to teach music—she ordered in 
prestissimo time, “Feet on the floor, hands folded on the 
desk, eyes this way, chins up, sit tall, beat-beat-beat.” 
Then piping with perfect tonality the key of B sharp, she 
sang our her orders, “Do-te-do,” etc. Unsmilingly she 
listened to graven images singing in a lifeless voice — yet 
the tonality was perfect — “Sing a Song of Sixpence.” 

When tired hands slipped off the desk and Tom turned 
around to see why Johnny was pinching him, and Mary 
stretched her feet in the aisle to rest them, the music 
teacher frowned a polite pedagogical frown in splendid 
tempo and addressed her amused audience — for it was 
an audience — in a high G voice. Then in a “survive or 
perish”’ tone, she put the class through its musical paces. 

Later, when Joe tried toopen his mouth in the way teacher 
was rhythmically demonstrating and all the girls snickered, 
teacher’s face became a mournful theme in dispersed 
harmony. In a funereal voice she implored, “Silence,” 
and in the same key ordered, “Sing.” 

The bewildered class, unable to associate silence and sing, 
stirred with unmusical restlessness in their seats. One 
timid monotone tried to follow orders and responded with 
a harsh, quivering note. The class laughed with spon- 
taneous, happy tones. The laugh was silenced before its 
resonance reached the hall. 

“Monotones, silence,” was the accelerated order. “At- 
tention — page 64. Beat-beat-beat.” Without looking 
at the book, she sounded B sharp and “Class sing.” The 
little voices, nervous from tense attention and subdued 
emotions, took up the words. 

Miss X’s voice sank to the depths of a dirge when the 
class failed to sing with correct pitch and tonality. “What 
is wrong?” she impatiently demanded. 

“Tt’s not right,” replied fearless Joe. 

“Well, what shall we do?” she queried, her solo pitched 
voice ascending the scale with each impatient word. 

“Why not try B natural?” smilingly suggested the 
Superintendent, who had quietly stepped into the room 
during the interlude. “Just be natural, Miss X,” he 
advised, watching the pupils’ flushed faces and the teacher’s 
embarrassment. 

“T will,” replied Miss X with gentleness and grace, her 
cloak of artificiality slipping from her. 

Teachers, come down from your pedestal. Be natural. 
Remember, your pupils are an audience, watching and 
waiting your moods. You are not the chief acter and they 
the understudy; rather they are the principals and you a 
modest understudy in the background. If you are a special 
teacher doing departmental work, or an everyday grade 
teacher, remember when you enter a classroom before you 
is a group of children just as human as yourself; just as 
responsive to your moods, to your attitude, as you are to 
your dearest friends. 

Children not only imitate your singing voice, but your 
schoolroom voice and mannerisms. Talk in a natural 
tone, the one you use ‘in speaking to friends or relating 
a happy experience. Avoid that professional schoolroom 
voice and that assumed artificial manner put on when 
the 8.30 bell rings and not discarded until locked in the 
desk at the close of the day’s session. 

Be natural. Come down from the pedestal no one but 
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yourself can see, and be human, like the rest of mortals. 
Do not be a pedagogical teacher all the time. You do not 
walk pedagogically, wear your clothes pedagogically. 
Why should you be eternally presenting to the pupils a 
pedagogical face? When you pose for the photographer, 
which face do you wish taken — your pedagogical or your 
natural one? 

Perhaps you are fresh from college or training school, 
and training and practice are ringing in yourears. Perhaps 
you have taught so long that pedagogy is as familiar as the 
ABC’s. In either case, hold on to the pedagogy. It is the 
foundation upon which a teacher must base her work and 
build her ideas; but remember, all the pedagogy in Book 
Land will not avail if you fail to be natural and mix it with 
common sense. 

Common sense is a heart derivative. 
brain for its source. You will never find it originating 
there. If you are natural in your attitude towards life, 
you will be natural in your attitude towards your pupils. 
You will not need to over-estimate the source of common 
sense; it will stimulate itself through contact with life. 

This is the age of achievement, of attainment. If we 
are going to fulfill the promise of the age, we must move 
forward and upward. A plant cannot attain its perfect 
growth until it develops under natural conditions. A 
child cannot attain perfection unless he develops naturally 
and in a natural environment. We, as teachers, cannot 
help him cultivate his real self until we surround him with 
what his nature requires —a natural environment. Any- 
thing foreign to that environment reacts unfavorably and 
retards growth. Give the child a chance to be spontaneous 
and happy, give him a chance to be self-creative and self- 
expressive, give him a chance to be just pure child and not 
a miniature man or mere puppet. Give yourself the same 
chance, too, and be natural. 

How much time in school do we give the child to laugh, 
to chuckle over a story or some funny happeiing in the 
classroom, to smile over a picture or sing with a laugh in 
his voice? It’s as natural for a child to laugh as it is for 
him to play. If he can not laugh over a bit of nonsense 
in school, that laugh will develop into a pinch, a kick, or 
something vicious. Anything that is a response to an 
unfavorable environment in the schoolroom results in discord. 

The pupil must be made to feel education is a reality. 
He must realize he and he alone can work out his own 
salvation or education. But we can boost him along. 
Some hearty laughs scattered here and there throughout 
the course of study does more to clear up the barometer 
and make a natural atmosphere than all the applied rules 
of school management. 

No, education should not be so sugar-coated nor so pre- 
digested that all the pupil has to do is to smile and swallow 
it at one laugh. We have a list of terms familiar to every 
teacher, such as “creative ability,” “self-expression,” 
“motivation,” “project,” etc. Every year we add a few 
new terms to the list, until we feel the list will overwhelm 
both teacher and pupil. It will do neither if Johnny is 
given a chance to be natural and laugh, and teacher joins 
in, too. 

A teacher’s work is a strain. It is difficult to be natural 
when pedagogy, professionalism, standards and the course 
of study are to be mixed with forty dispositions and char- 
acters plus your individuality. It is quite easy in time of 
stress to get keyed up to B sharp and forget B natural. 
However, since you are a real, live human teacher keyed 
to the tone B natural, you will want to do as the American 
army did in that World War song: 

Pack up your troubles 


In your old kit bag, 
And smile, smile, smile! 


Your pupils will want to sing it, too. Then, when you feel 
like striking B sharp, you can sing to the key B natural: 


Do not go to the 


I’ll pack up schoolisms, 
In a common sense bag, 
And smile, smile, smile! 
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A Trial by Peers 


Harriette Wilbur, Minnesota 


wi I by no means delegate all the disciplining to 
the pupils, and while I do not go to the extent 

of appointing a set of officers to keep the pace or to 
try offenders, I do find that even in the first grade work 
the children themselves can often settle little difficulties 
more wisely than I. 

First, I teach them courteous forms and phrases to use 
in their association together, which often serves like oil 
to prevent friction. 

Second, when friction does occur, if possible, I remain 
an innocent, unmeddling bystander. For instance: 

When the children came in at recess the other day, one 
little girl had a grievance: “Miss Blank, Jakey hit Gertie 
with a stone on our leg.” 

“Well, well, two little girls with just one leg, instead of 
four!” I joked, as I sent the two complainants to their 
seats. 

Then, when dismissal time came, I asked Gertie and 
Hulda to come forward. 

“You say Jakey hurt you?” 

“Yes, we walked close together, so —” 

“And the stone, it hit us both that Jakey throwed.” 

“The stone that Jakey threw, I suppose you mean, 
Hulda.” 

“Yes, Miss Blank, the stone that Jakey threw it hit us 
both, here. See, on Gertie’s leg, too.” 

“Very well. You may both go get Jakey and bring him 
here to me.” 

The two small women went back to where the culprit 
was cowering. Each child had all the aplomb with which 
women go to the polls nowadays. Jakey came along with 
them readily enough, but shamefacedly, a plaintiff either 
side holding him by the arm. 

“Ask him if he meant to hit you,” I instructed them. 

It was vastly amusing to me, and impressive to the other 
pupils, to see the two hover over their captive, all three 
whispering the case over. Hulda turned her heel about 
to indicate where she had been struck. 

“He says, No, he didn’t mean to,” they reported. 

“Then ask him if he is sorry the stone flew about that 
way, and hit you by mistake.” 

Again the two leaned over the erring Jakey, whispering 
earnestly. 

“He says, Yes, he is sorry.” 

“Tell Jakey it is not safe to be throwing stones on the 
playground. Or polite, as the stones are quite likely to 
hit some one and hurt them badly.” 

This they did with considerable whispered vehemence, 
blended with a sort of grown-up kindliness. One whispered 
in either ear, to be sure Jakey heard. 

“Now, Jakey may say, ‘Excuse me, please,’ to both of 
you.” 

Which Jakey did, bashfully biting a forefinger imprisoned 
in a toothless gap. 

“Yes, Jakey, I will excuse you,” both plaintiffs replied, 
now all graciousness. 

Then Jakey was permitted to return to his seat, and all 
seemed satisfied with the outcome of the suit. At least, 
I heard no more about it — which was just my object in 
leading the children to settle it themselves. 

Here is another device: A little fellow waxes mischievous 
or indifferent, and begins to disturb those about him. 
After speaking to him several times, I called to me a little 
boy who had been behaving nicely for the time being. 

What do you suppose is the matter with Joey, Alfred?” 

“T don’t know, Miss Blank.” 

“Well, if you have your work done, you might sit with 
Joey awhile and see that he does his word-building. Don’t 
doitforhim. Just see that he keeps busy and gets his work 
done in time.” 

Or perhaps we decide that Joey should be put off by 
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himself for awhile. In which case Alfred ushers Joey up 
to a corner of the room, brings him a kindergarten chair and 
his work, then returns to his own seat. After awhile I nod 
to Alfred to inspect Joey’s work. If he finds it finished, 
— me so, and escorts Joey back to his place with the 
class. 

Whenever I can make use of contrast I do so: make one 
child stand out as mature and dignified and well-behaved, 
the other immature, babyish, silly. For this is one of the 
most easy working principles in discipline of which I am 
aware. The offender is responsible for making the com- 
parison possible, as he must first put himself in a position 
at variance with the general order of procedure. I never 
permit ridicule nor an undesirable amount of shame or 
humiliation to be the offender’s lot. Just let him see 
himself as the rest of us are seeing him. 

Also, when you call to your aid a child who is sometimes 
an offender himself, he will be making comparisons between 
himself elevated to the proud position he now occupies, 
and himself in the more humble one of the offender he was 
last week. He sees the justice of the whole thing, because 
he sees both sides of it. 


The Foreign Mother 


Margaret A. Bartlett, Colorado 


It is one thing to have the foreign mother in mind when 
you are teachinga buuch of little foreigners, and quite 
another thing to consider her when ninety-nine per cent 
of your children are full-blooded Americans. The lone 
foreign mother is all too many times left out of school 
affairs entirely, or given only a casual invitation to attend 
exercises and entertainments. She needs more than that: 
she needs, generally, to be urged. ® 

Not long ago I attended exercises at a school where the 
teacher went out of her way to introduce the American 
mothers to “our little Consuelo’s mother and auntie.” 

“They didn’t want to come,” she confided in me. 
“They said they couldn’t talk English well, and they were 
afraid we wouldn’t want them with us. But I told Con- 
suelo they most certainly must come, for we wanted every 
mother and auntie present. Then I stopped off and asked 
them myself one afternoon. I never saw folks so pleased 
to be invited somewhere as those Mexican women!” 

Had it not been for the teacher’s urgent request that 
they come, the little Mexican girl would have had no 
relatives there to see her stand on the platform in her crisp 
starched dress and speak her piece. 

The teacher, however, did not consider her duty to the 
foreign visitors done the minute she had succeeded in getting 
them to atteni the entertainments. She introduced them 
to all their little girl’s playmates and their mothers: she 
saw that they were served refreshments among the first, 
and when it came time for them to leave, she was on hand 
to clasp their hands, thank them fbr coming, and express 
her hope that they would always come when there was an 
entertainment. 

The two Mexican women went home with happy hearts. 
They had a new feeling toward their American neighbors. 
They talked at home about the nice teacher, and one 
morning, when Consuelo came to school, she said to her 
teacher, “Mama say she want you teach me all English, 
you know. Next year — some time — we go back Mexico 
perhaps, and we want speak English, good. You tell me 
English; I tell my mama; we all learn.” 

When the district nurse came to the school] to give her 
health address to the children, she found that many of 
the boys and girls were inveterate coffee drinkers. Among 
these was Consuelo. Not only did the little Mexican girl 
drink coffee at every meal at home, but she brought a 
bottle of coffee to school with her each day for her lunch, 
The nurse explained that coffee was not good for the grow- 

(Continued on page 538) 
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Little Lives — A Bird Project 


Minet Blackwell Moore, New Jersey 


Migration of the Birds 


Who numbers the birds in their Autumn flight, 
As southward they go thro’ the morning light 
Of ruddy November and bid farewell 

To nests and the haunts that they love so well? 
And after the winter has fled, and spring 

Has covered the fields with her fragrant wing, 
The blossoms to shelter, the winds to spurn, 
Who watches and waits for the birds’ return? 
Far off thro’ a valley that lies between 

The north, with its blustering winds so keen, 
And south, where the blossoms are ever bright, 
The birds of the autumn and spring take flight. 
For there, in his seat on a rocky knoll, 

The Sprite of Migration, with pen and scroll, 
Marks down when they pass him, as pass they must, 
The birds as they speed like an arrow’s thrust. 
Then back to his home, with a sprightly swing, 
He goes to report to the Fairy King, 

How northward or southward the birds have flown, 
How many are missing; how many grown 
From nests of the springtime the ranks to fill; 
How many have fallen by men who kill. 

The King of the Fays, as the legends tell, 

Is king and protector of birds as well, 

And season by season in love he strives 

A record to keep of their little lives. 


— Henry Clayton Hopkins 


An artistic, printed copy of this poem (the work of Philip 
Vinton Clayton) was tacked upon our bulletin board early 
in the fall. The colored border of birds attracted the little 
ones immediately, as did also the companion picture, 
“The Sprite of Migration,” called by the children, “The 
Bird Man.” 

All difficult words and expressions were discussed and 
the poem was read aloud by the best readers. The pictures 
and the words seemed to fascinate the children, and for 
weeks many asked permission to go to the board and read 
the poem silently. 

In connection with the study of migration, the children 
were delighted with the birds that “make believe” to 
migrate, but just hide, and hence are with us very early 
in the spring. Equally interesting was the information 
given, with authority, that many birds, when migrating 
south, have been known to fly at a speed of thirty-five to 
forty miles an hour, and a few as fast as fifty miles an hour. 
One boy, whose father has an automobile, remarked that 
if the little travelers were not birds they would be arrested 
for “speeding.” 

A discussion considering ways of marking birds naturally 
followed our talks on migration, and included many inci- 
dents given to the public by those who have charge of 
banding stations. 

Our large map enabled us to locate Africa, where a native 
found a dead tern floating on shallow water and noticed 
an aluminum band on the leg. He turned the bird over 
to a missionary, who read that a report of the “find” was 
desired in Washington, D. C., to which place he forwarded 
the bit of aluminum. 

A hummingbird, banded in the northern part of the 
United States, was found in South America. 

A tree sparrow was found dead in Northern New Jersey, 
within a few rods of where it had been banded and released 
a year before. Purple finches banded in Connecticut have 
been found in New Jersey in the late winter. 

Near Johannesburg, South Africa, there was found a dead 
ringed swallow, which had been liberated from Wales, 
six thousand miles away. This is the first time (March, 
1923) that actua] proof has been found of a swallow’s flight 
from Wales to South Africa. 

The Cypress Pocket Library furnished us much valuable 
information concerning birds, the building of bird-houses 
and'proper way of placing them, the use of the suet net, 
etc. 


The Carrier Pigeons 


Long before the days of telegraphs and telephones, 
messages were sent great distances by carrier pigeons 
trained as follows: At first the bird is taken in a basket 
or box, and freed from the roof of the training station; 
then it is taken a short distance from home and freed; 
the next time farther, and so on. 

The bird’s first wish, when freed, is to get home. After 
flying straight up in the air, it circles around, gets its bearing, 
and starts off in a direct line for home. Pigeons are very 
strong and can fly rapidly against a hard wind. They do 
not need glasses, for they can see much farther than a 
person. Though gentle, they have wonderful endurance 
and courage. 

When Nansen, the great Norwegian explorer, left his 
home to explore the North Pole regions, he took a favorite 
pigeon, and when hundreds of miles away, let it go with a 
message to his family. Mrs. Nansen heard a picking 
sound on the window pane, and there was the pigeon, 
waiting to be let in. The little message that it bore, told 
of the safety of her husband. 


Birds that Died for Liberty 


During the World War pigeons did heroic work. In the 
battle of the Somme five thousand pigeons were used, only 
two per cent of which failed to deliver their messages. 
Trained dogs sometimes carried these homing pigeons in 
baskets strapped to their sides. Many of these tiny 
feathered soldiers were decorated with the Croix de Guerre. 


Poems 


It would be impossible to list all the poems relating to 
birds used during the year. The following were among the 
favorites: ' 


Who Stole the Bird’s Nest — Lydia M. Child. 

The Brown Thrush — Lucy Larcom. 

The Emperor’s Bird Nest — Henry W. Longfellow. 
Lost — Three Little Robins — Cypress Pocket Library 
Bob White — Lucy Larcom 

Building the Nest — Margaret Sangsier. 

The Bi-ds’ Picnic — Cypress Pocket Library. 

If Ever I See — Cypress Pocket Library. 

Cheer Up — Anon — Cypress Pocket Library. 
Bobolink — A Boy’s Book of Rhyme. 

When the Birds Sing — Primary EpucaTion, May, 1923. 


Memorized and loved by the children: 


Then the little Hiawatha 

Learned of every bird its language, 
Learned their names and all their secrets, 
How they built their nests in summer, 
Where they hid themselves in winter, 
Talked with them where’er he met them, 
Called them “‘ Hiawatha’s Chickens.” 


The children loved this one and it harmonizes with my 
song, though I had not seen it until after. 


Blue Jays in the Snow 


A lovelier sight I do not know 
Than blue jays flying in the snow, 
Junceo, with your ashen breast. 
Nuthatch, with your steely crest, 
Little friendly chickadee 

Crying in the cedar tree, 

Crow that never seems so black 
As upon a winter track, 

Did you see them going by, 

Like small bits of the blue sky, 
Hidden now behind something 
Dusky gray as a bird’s wing? 


As if some bed of blossoms blue 
Suddenly took wings and flew, 
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The blue jays chattered, as jays will, 
And flew over my winter hill. 
And then the gentle chickadee 
Came down to sing familiarly, 
And where I’d tied a lump of fat 
A black and white woodpecker sat, 
And the blue glory had gone by, 
And it is winter still. But I 
Can shut my eyes and see them go, 
Like morning glories in the snow. 

— Louise Driscoll 


The Blue Jay 


O Blue Jay up in the maple tree, 

Shaking your throat with such bursts of glee! 
How did you happen to be so blue? 

Did you steal a bit of the lake for your crest, 

And fasten blue violets into your vest? 

: Tell me, I pray you — tell me true! 


Did you dip your wings in azure dye, 
When April began to paint the sky, 
That was pale with the winter’s stay? 
Or were you hatched from a bluebell bright, 
"Neath the warm, gold breast of a sunbeam light, 
By the river one blue spring day? 


O Blue Jay up in the maple tree, 
A-tossing your saucy head at me, 

With ne’er a word for my questioning, 
Pray, cease for a moment your “ting-a-link,”’ 
And hear when I tell you what I think, 

You bonniest bit of spring. 


I think when the fairies made the flowers, 
To grow in these mossy fields of ours; 
Periwinkles and violets rare, 
There was left of the spring’s own color, blue, 
Plenty to fashion a flower whose hue 
Would be richer than all and as fair. 


So, putting their wits together, they 
Made one great blossom so bright and gay, 
The lily beside it seemed blurred; 
And then they said, ‘We will toss it in air; 
So many blue blossoms grow everywhere, 
Let this pretty one be a bird!” 
— Susan Hartley Sweet 


Senator George F. Hoar and the Birds 


To the Great and General Court of the Commonwealth of Massa- 
chusetts: 

We, the song birds of Massachusetts and their playfellows, make 
this petition. 

We know more about you than you think we do. We know how 
good you are. We have hopped about the roofs and looked in at the 
windows of the houses you have built for poor and sick and hungry 
people, and little lame and deaf and blind children. We have built 
our nests in the trees and sung many a, song as we flew about the 
gardens and parks you have made so beautiful for your own children, 
especially your poor children, to play in. 

Every year we fly a great way over the country, keeping all the time 
where the sun is bright and warm; and we know that when you do 
anything, other people all over the great land between the seas and 
the Great Lakes find it out, and pretty soon will try to do the same 
thing. We know! We know! 

We are Americans, just as you are. Some of us, like some of you, 
came from across the great sea, but most of us have lived here a long 
while; and birds like us welcomed your fathers when they came here 
many years ago. Our fathers and mothers have always done their 
best to please your fathers and mothers. 

Now. we have a sad story to tell you. 
people are trying to destroy us. They kill us because our feathers 
are beautiful. Even pretty and sweet girls who, we should think, 
would be our best friends, kill our brothers and children so that they 
may wear their plumage on their hats. 

Sometimes people kill us from mere wantonness, Cruel boys destroy 
our nests and steal our eggs and our young ones. People with guns 
and snares lie in wait to kill us, as if the place for a bird were not 
in the sky, alive, but in a shop-window or under a glass case. If 
this goes on mvch longer, all your song-birds will be gone. Already, 
we are told, in some other countiies that used to be full of birds, they 
are almost gone. 

Now, we humbly pray that you will stop all this and will save us 
from this sad fate. You have already made a Jaw that no one shall 
kill a harmless song bird or destroy our nests or our eggs. Will you 
please to make another that no one shall wear our feathers, so that we 
shall not be killed to get them? We want ther all ourselves. We 
are told that it is as easy for you to help us as for blackbirds to whistle. 

If'you will, we know how to pay you a hundred times over. We will 
teach your children to keep themselves clean and neat. Wewill show 
them how to live together in peace and love and to agree as we do in 
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our nests. We will build pretty houses, which you will like to see. 
We will play about your gardens and flowerbeds — ourselves like 
flowers on wings — without any cost to you. We will destroy the 
insects and worms that spoil your cherries and currants and plums and 
apples and roses. We will give you our best songs and make the 
spring more beautiful and the summer sweeter to you. 

Every June morning when you go out to the field, Oriole and Black- 
bird and Bobolink will fly after you and make the day more delightful 
to you; and when you go home tired at sundown, Vesper Sparrow will 
tell you how grateful we are. When you sit on your porch after dark, 
Fife Bird and Hermit Thrush and Wood Thrush will sing to you, and 
even Whip-poor-will will cheer up a little. We know where we are 
safe. In a little while all the birds will come to live in Massachusetts 
again, and everybody who loves music will like to make a summer 
home with you. 

The signers are: 

Brown Thrasher 
Robert o’Lincoln 
Hermit Thrush 


Blue Heron 
Hummingbird 
Yellow Bird 


Vesper Sparrow Whip-poor-will 
Robin Redbreast Water Wag-tail 
Song Sparrow Woodpecker 


Scarlet Tanager 


Pigeon Woodpecker 
Summer Redbird 


Indigo Bird 


Yellow Throat Blackbird 
Wilson’s Thrush Fife Bird 
Chickadee Linnet 
Swallow Pewee 
Cedar Bird Phoebe 
Cowbird Yoke Bird 
Martin Lark 
Veery Sandpiper 
Vireo Chewink 
Oriole 


The above appeal to the Massachusetts Legislature re- 
sulted in a law prohibiting the wearing of song birds on 
women’s hats. 

In connection with the reading of Senator Hoar’s plea, 
the class was told of the trials of little Bobolink and of the 
efforts made by New Jersey bird lovers to prevent its 
slaughter in this state, where there is no rice to be eaten: 

Stories taken from school books: 

“Why the Larks Flew Away.” 

Lesson: “If you really wish something to be done, you 
must do it yourself.” 

Selected from “The Outdoor Book”’: 

Mrs. Robin’s Dream (Autumn) 

In the Maple Tree (early return of robin) 
Redwing at Home. 

In the Vireo’s Cradle. 

Black Cap Learns to Coast! 

Selected from the Cypress Pocket Library: 

“Tvan and the Quail” and “George Stevenson and 
the Mother-bird.”’ 


George Stephenson and the Mother Bird 


One day, Stephenson, the Scotch inventor, went to an upper room 
in his house to close a window that had been left open for a long time. 
Two or three days afterward, as he was walking by, he noticed a bird 
dashing with all its might against the closed window. Wondering 
what the bird wanted, he opened the window to see. 

At once the bird flew in, and went to a corner of the room where, 
as Mr. Stephenson found, it had its nest. The bird looked at the nest 
a moment and then fluttered down to the floor as if broken-hearted. 
The little ones in the nest were all dead, they had had nothing to eat 
for so long! The kind-hearted man tried in vain to revive the little 
mother-bird, who still held in her beak the worm she had struggled so 
hard to get to her children! 


Our bird story for December was taken from the story 
of “Piccola.” 


In a small thatched cottage in Italy lived a little girl named Piccola. 
Christmas time was fast approaching, but the parents were too poor 
to buy presents for their little daughter. who asked each night: “Have 
I been good enough to please St. Nicholas?” 

The much-longed-for Christmas came at last, and with it a storm 
of snow and wind. The poor child was sadly troubled because she 
had no stockings to hang by the chimney. Perhaps St. Nicholas would 
come and not find a place to put his present. In a moment, however, 
she remembered her wooden shoes, and placing them in front of the 
fireplace, she pattered away to bed, happy and hopeful in the belief 
that her shoes would not be empty in the morning. 

Piccola slept soundly, and awoke sure that a gift had been left for 
her during the night. With a bound she was out of bed and across 
the room at the chimney. She looked into her shoes and found — 
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One of over forty original “Feed the Birds” Posters, which were exhibited at an Adult Bird Club. They were colored 
with crayons, and when hung in the schoolroom the effect was beautiful.— M. B. M. 


what do you think? Strange as it may seem, in one of them was a 
tiny swallow, wet and shivering with cold. With a shout of delight 
she ran to ber parents, holding out her treasure. “Oh, look! look!” 
she cried. “See what the kind saint has brought me!” Never was 
there a more delighted child than little Piccola. She jumped and sang 
and clapped her hands. 

Poor little brown bird! His wing had been hurt, and he could not 
fly. The night before he had found his way down the chimney and 
had crawled into the tiny shoe that stood upon the hearth. 

The little swallow was not in the least afraid of Piccola. He took 
crumbs from her hand and reached up with his bill to drink the water 
that she held out on her finger. All day she petted and fed her new 
playmate and the bird seemed to love her in return. 

Not in all the land of Italy that joyous Christmas Day could have 
been found a happier child than sweet, helpful little Piccola. 


All through the year we were indebted to the newspapers, 
whose writers produced many interesting bird stories. 
Some that we liked very much were the following: “An 
Hour with the Wishing Fairy” (about the Remarkable Nest 
of the Tailor-birds), by Corrine; “Bessie and Benny Find 
a Queer Little Nest,” by Blanche Silver; “The Tale of 


em Bobolink”; “Charlie Chickadee and Billie Blue- 
ird.” 


Language Work 


Many of our bird stories were reproduced by the class 
and paragraphs written concerning our bird lessons. 


Our Bird Lessons 


I feed the birds when I get up and when I go to bed at night and 
the birds eat all the suet I give them. 

I feed the birds when I get up and when I go to bed at night, and 
the birds eat up all the suet I give them. 

The southern people say that we should kill the bobolink for destroy- 
ing their rice fields. 

But why should we kill the bobolink in New Jersey? 

It does nothing to us up in the northern part of New Jersey. 

In our schools Miss Moore has the names of some of the winter 
birds on the blackboard. 

We learned that the chickadee destroys several thousand moth eggs 
in one day. 

In New Jersey there are thousands of birds and I will name some of 
the birds. They are the woodpeckers, nuthatches, chickadees, gros- 
beaks and juncos, and I do not know the rest of their names. 

We have lots of bird posters with two or three birds on our posters 
and a little child feeding the birds. There is a poem about “Who 
Stole the Bird’s Nest?” 

We think some of the birds fly down south, but they do not. 

They hide somewhere and we do not know where they hide. Miss 
Moore told us that there is a man and he said the people that have a 


license can kill the bobolink if they wish to and so we are going'to 
send letters to the man. 

Miss Moore told us a story of the bluejay and the chickadee. We 
have two songs and the titles of the songs are “Feed the Birds” and 
“The Bird’s Breakfast.” 

Ruts Exus 8 years old 


Reproduction 
The Kind Sailor and the Birds 


An English sailor was freed from a German prison and when he 
was going home he met a bird dealer on London Bridge and he bought 
all the birds and then he opened the cage door and the birds flew 
away. The bird dealer was angry because he didn’t want him to 
waste his money. The sailor laughed because he was glad he could 
free the birds. Why did he free the birds? Because he didn’t like 
the way he had been shut up in the prison. 

MILDRED KRAUT 


Hindu Sykes and the Quails 


A man by the name of Hindu Sykes lived in the Far East. There 
lived quails at the edge of the forest. Every day Hindu Sykes would 
go out and catch a net full of quails. Then he would go to the market 
and sell all the quails. Every day a quail called, “Bob White!” 
Then all the quails would gather around the leader. Then it would be 
Hindu Sykes’ chance to get the quails. Soon the leader learned that 
there was a man trying to get all the quails. One day the wise leader 
called all the quails and told them there is a man trying to catch us, 
so put your heads through the mesh and pull to the nearest thorn 
bush. The next day Hindu Sykes called “Bob White!” and all the 
quails did go, and obeying their leader, they put their heads through 
the mesh and pulled and flew to the nearest thorn bush. It took 
Hindu Sykes the whole afternoon trying to pull off the net. Every . 
day Hindu Sykes called, “Bob White!” and the quails would go 
because they knew they could get out. He said to his wife, “Never 
mind, when the quails have a quarrel then it will be my chance.” 
The next day one of the quails stepped on the other quail’s wing and 
a feather fell out. “How dare you step on my wing?” “Indeed, I 
didn’t mean anything!” “Yes, you did!” and the foolish quarrel 
began. Some of the quails went on the first side and the other quails 
went on the other side. Then Hindu Sykes got his large net and threw 
it over the quails. The first side said, ‘‘Why don’t you pull?” “No,” 
said the second side, “we pulled the last time.” The quails were 
caught because they had the quarrel. When the leader saw that there 
were no more quails he said, “‘My poor little quails!” 

Pattie STEINWEIR 


The Baby Warblers 


There were two warblers, Mr. Warbler and Mrs. Warbler. One 
day Mrs. Warbler said, “It is time for us to fly north.” “I think it is 
too,” said Mr. Warbler. Then the next day they started off. They 
slept all day and flew at night. 

Soon they found where to build a nest. It was in a willow tree 
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neara brook. First of all they began to build their nest with milkweed, 
grass, leaves and feathers. 

When the nest was finished, Mrs. Warbler laid four eggs in it. 
Every day Mr. Warbler would bring her lunch. One day while 
Mrs. Warbler was sitting on the eggs she heard something say, “‘Zee- 
zee-zee,” and two little baby warblers hatched. 

As the days flew by the other two birds hatched. Then the first 
two birds had to learn how to fly and the father bird said, “Now, 
Fluffy, hop on the edge of the nest,” and Fluffy did as he was told. 
“Flap your wings as father is doing,” said Mrs. Warbler, “then fly 
down.” When he got where his tather was he wanted to do it over 
again, but father said, “ Bright eyes has to come next.” 

Biight Eyes was very timid and they coaxed and coaxed and at 
last she flew down. When they all were in, the two baby birds were 
saying that they were going to fly farther to-morrow and they did. 
Soon they all knew how to fly and they flew and built their own nest. 

BERNARD EFrros 8 years old 
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Drawing 


One of our posters consisted of a bird-house, cut from 
green paper and mounted upon white heavy paper, 10’’x8”. 
The sky surface was buff and the flying birds were cut from 
black paper. The color scheme worked out very well. 

Our “Feed the Bird” posters were exhibited at an adult 
bird club, where our song, “Feed the Birds,” was sung. 


Music 


Some of the bird songs we learned were, “ Robin, Stay,” 
“The Birds’ Breakfast,” and “Feed the Birds.” 


(Continued on page 535) 


Feed the Birds 


Minet BLACKWELL Moore 


Out the cold, cold storm 


i ths, 
“All through the win - ter =—s 


- -ing to 


Pro - tect - ing your 


Cuorvs 


feed the birds, 
feed the birds, 


I'll feed the birds, 
I'll feed the birds, 


Flew a poor |lit - tle 








SALLIE Hume DovcGLas 


chick - a - dee. 


I'm as bus-y as I can be, 


ee) 


some - bod - y please feed 


some - bod - y please feed 


Brave lit - tle ’ dear lit - tle birds ! 
Brave lit - tle ’ dear lit - tle birds ! 


cause the birds 


Be - cause the birds 


The music — “Hawaiian Love Song” —is used by permission of Sallie Hume Douglas, the composer. 
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Literary Appreciation II 


Annie L. MacKinnon 
Instructor in Story Telling and Primary Literature, Teachers College, Municipal University of Akron, Ohio 
(Book rights reserved) 


Platoon School— Primary Grades 


HE theme for October should clasp hands with last 
month’s theme. There are different ways of accom- 
plishing this, but through conversation one can bring 

out the comforts of home, food, sleep and warm cloth- 
ing. All these are ours because of the faithful and loving 
service on the part of those who care for us; because 
of the careful use of money, the saving of it and the estab- 
lishing of a bank account. This will lead right up to the 
quotation, “As ye sow, so shall ye reap,” and it will also 
give you an opportunity to tell your first story, “The 
Golden Bar,” and present the jingle, “Pennies.” 


Theme for the Month 
Thrift — Goo1 Workmanship 
“As ye sow, so shall ye reap.” 


A good citizen does the right thing in the right way, 
thus striving to make the country finer and better, and 
working for the good of all mankind. In order to build 
up thriftily, he must be prepared. 


I Physically he must have 

Strength of body to persevere. 

Happiness in work well done. “Anything worth 
doing at all, is worth doing well.” 

Joy in good results, even if the glory goes to another. 
He must not envy, for he has played his part. 
Ambition to succeed not only for himself but for 

others. 
II Mentally he must be willing to 
Learn from those who know and who have had 
experience. 
Learn to use time wisely and not procrastinate. 
Learn to co-operate. 
Morally he must be 
Dependable at all times. 
Willing to take responsibility. 
Faithful to employers. 
Loyal to employers. 
He must be interested in 
a Good work—Careful work—Thorough work. 
Just and 
Fair-minded 
in decisions and judgments. 
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Thus he realizes there is a Jaw governing good workmanship. 

By reading over this theme, you will discover that there 
are many of the character-building qualities quoted for 
this month. If you do not like the stories here suggested 
for use, make your own choice of stories that may bring 
out bodily strength, high ambition, joy of faithful and 
loyal service, co-operation and dependability. 

It was in this month’s outline that we were to discuss 
poetry and the method of presenting it. 

Poetry is emotion intensely felt. It is thought artfully 
expressed. It cannot be taught; it must be caught. It 
is an art and must be presented as such. Poetry does not 
associate itself with any set, mechanical method, for no two 
poems can be ever handled in the same way. 

That the child must know poems and that he shall be 
brought to know and love them before he reaches early 
adolescence, is conceded by all. The early years are the 
years in which he learns, and as we must, in every way, 
counteract extreme materialism, poetry furnishes us with 
our best means of domg this. 


Through the use of poetry the child’s sense of beauty and 
imagination is cultivated, not just developed; all his senses 
are awakened; his musical ear trained to catch the rhythm 
of the verse and his ear and voice guided into nicer shades 
of perception and expression. Poetry reveals to him the 
uncommonness in common things, and helps him to discover 
beauties tha otherwise might pass unseen. Through 
poetry he is able to put emotions into language, and in this 
day of free verse, when we do not have to have rhymes, he 
may give free rein to poetical expression. Read some of 
Hilda Conkling’s poems and then remember that Amy 
Lowell says of her book, “Poems by a Little Girl,” “If 
any misguided school-mistress had ever suggested that a 
poem should have rhyme and meter, this book would never 
have been told.” Any of us can produce a jingle, but all 
too few of us can give birth to poetic thought. 

Poetry enlarges the child’s sympathies and enables him 
to think nobly and act rightly. It is a tonic to his ideals. 

For children of the primary grade, we make our first 
selection from the nursey rhymes of Mother Goose, which, 
MacClintock says, is the only library that is suited to its 
purpose and its public. These rhymes are filled with the 
spirit of game life. They are not exquisite, nor are they 
sentimental, but they are dramatic, full of expectancy, 
repetition, imitation, action and fun; they are full of a 
pleasing arrangement of vowel sounds, demonstrated so 
perfectly in “Sing a Song of Sixpence.” Follow these with 
the simple, objective lyrics, which may be a brief expression 
of a single emotion, or a representation of the author’s own 
experiences, words or reflections. Narrative poe ns and 
ballads simple enough will also find a place in the primary 
grades. 

Be sure that your choice singles out the simple, objective 
poems, although there are many verses for adults that are 
enjoyed by children. They love to hear some of the great 
poems read, because they sound pretty or queer, or because 
they run together easily, as in “The Seal’s Lullaby,” by 
Kipling. Do not feel that you have to rhyme down to 
children. Youdonot. Nor need you feel that they cannot 
understand. They can understand far more than you give 
them credit for, and this sense of margin beyond, the 
unfamiliar something in the woods, the birds or the flowers 
that they do not grasp, is part of their pleasure. 

There are many poems about children whose appeal is 
only to the adult mind. Some of Stevenson’s are of this 
type. A few of Rossetti’s will find their place in the 
primary grades, but the majority of hers are too senti- 
mental and too romantic. Compare “The Sorrows,” by 
Josephine Peabody, in her “ Book of the Little Past,” with 
“The Land of Counterpane,” or “My Shadow,” in Steven- 
son’s “A Child’s Garden of Verse.” In his poem, “Bed in 
Summer,” marvel at the gift that enabled him to make 
poetry out of bed-room furniture and the prosaic and all 
too often unpleasant necessity of going to bed. The very 
fact that this going to bed is a universal experience, takes 
away the bitterness and makes the poem alive to the child. 
Use the “Sea-Gull,” by Howitt, found in “The Golden 
Staircase,” remembering that it is a poem of picture only, 
and that a child must have knowledge of a sea-gull before 
he hears it. Children of the third and fourth grades will 
enjoy the spirit of adventure in the line, “I must go down 
to the sea again.” While “The Sand-Piper” is often 
quoted for the third grade, it has its stronger place in the 
fourth, because of the ethical element combined with the 
picture appeal. Read Amy Lowell’s “Sea Shell” and 
Swinburne’s “White Butterflies,” and pass judgment as to 
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their use in the third grade. Some few lines of the great 
lyric poems may appeal to the child in a way that will 
surprise you. Don’t fail to read “Fairies” and “The 
Skylark,” in “Fairies and Chimneys,” by Rose Fylemon. 

When selecting a poem for children, ask yourself these 
questions about it: “Is it musical? Is it simple in thought 
and construction? Does it avoid all sentimentality and 
excess of emotion? Is its moral element too apparent? 
Is it commonplace? Is it too symbolic? Does it appeal 
to the imagination? Does it help the child to see beautiful, 
vivid pictures? Does it help him to sympathize with 
experiences outside the range of his own life? Does it 
help him to feel nobly, to act rightly? Above all, avoid 
all complexity of structure, lack of distinction, surplus 
emotion and things said over and over. . 

You can lead children to love poetry by giving them 
the opportunity to hear great poems well read; by leading 
them to memorize parts, if not all, and by inspiring them 
to read many poems. This will necessitate a discussion 
of the preparation of the teacher. She must love poetry. 
She should commit the poem to be presented, studying 
carefully the manner of its rendition. The voice, the face, 
and the whole body should emphasize this interpretation, 
but for fear the pendulum may swing too far one way or 
the other, let me quote a passage from John Drinkwater’s 
“The Way of Poetry,” which may serve as a sort of balance 
wheel. “This, by the way, is the reason why it is such a 
mistake when you are reading poetry aloud to people, 
to add to the words all sorts of gestures and facial expression. 
The poet, when he has finally chosen and arranged the 
words, if his poem is worth reading at all, has already said 
completely what he had to say, and if we add to his perfect 
expression this other feeble expression of our own, it 1s 
nothing but impertinence, as though we were saying, 
‘This poet is not able to express himself very clearly, so 
we must help him out.’ ” 

When this preparation has been made, the teacher may 
read the poem instead of reciting it, but in doing this, 
remember that the recital of a poem or the ¢elling of a story 
is like the flower budding and blossoming before the eyes, 
while the reading of the same is like the flower pressed 
between the pages of a book. 

A few test questions for the teacher may be of assistance 
in choosing a poem before applying the test questions 
suggested earlier for the choice when considering the 
children only. Do I like it? Why? (Because of its 
peculiarly beautiful words, its uncommonness, its sym- 
bolism, its striking and exquisite phrases and for the things 
not said but felt?) Does it stir me? Does it arouse in me 
enthusiasm? (If so, then it is for me to use. If not, I 
should leave it alone.) Has it been praised by many? 
Are those who praised it echoing the speech of others or 
giving an honest expression of their own? Are they readers 
and thinkers? Have they shown good taste in former 
judgments; a wise knowledge of their mother tongue: 
ability to know when words and phrases are wisely and 
beautifully used? If you make your choice guided by the 
above test for yourself and the test for the child’s poem 
quoted earlier, you should be fairly successful in your 
selection. 

In presenting a poem, do not make of it a lesson in 
geography, nature or history. “Lady Clare” is not a 
study of the lily-white doe, nor is “Foreign Lands” a study 
of cherry trees or names of foreign countries or of household 
affairs. It is an adventure into the land of air-castles and 
of dreams. It has that margin beyond that appeals to the 
child because he does not know. Let him find his pictures, 
but on no account should you take the joy out of his 
discovery by a close and surgical analysis. “Saint and 
sage!” come outside of your materialistic cage and “Take 
your soul on a pilgrimage.” 

Do not feel that you must connect the end of the last 
line with the first of the next because, in a prose sense, 
it reads that way. Maintain the rhyme, the rhythm and 
the metre, so that no child in your class shall go home to 
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his mother and say, “Please read this poem to me before 
they spoil it for me at school.” The child wants the swing 
of it and it is the teacher’s duty to teach him to swing with 
expression. He does not have to beat out the verse*in 
stolid six-eight, two-eight or four-four time. All this means 
work! Yes! The literature pericd is a period of leisure 
only for the child. 

Prepare the minds of the children for the new and unusual 
through conversation. Get them into a receptive and 
sympathetic mood, then present the poem as a whole, with 
no interruptions or explanations. All explanations should 
have been handled in the conversation preceding. 

In the poem, “Autumn Fires,” let the children know this 
little boy, Louis; how he loved the out-of-doors; how he 
watched the preparation for winter; how he saw what 
thrifty people did with leaves that had fallen; how he 
realized that in place of the flowers of summer in the 
gardens, the fire-flowers of autumn glowed to make the 
yards clean. Then let the children know that he made a 
little poem of his thoughts. 

Would you like to hear what he thought and learn to 
see, with your ears, the pictures he saw and put into words? 
Very well. Close your eyes and listen to the words. 
They will go into your little picture house through your 
ear doors. In the picture house see your picture and then 
tell us in words what you see there. (Some of the children 
may get the fact that a circle has been completed—words, 
ears, mind, eyes, words—but do not give that idea to them 
if it tends to confuse.) 

The teacher’s preparation should have enabled her to 
concentrate on the central idea, autumn fires. She, herself, 
should see vividly the pictures; she should even be able 
to smell the smoke. The word “vale” may need some 
explanation. Try to bring an understanding of this about 
through a picture of a valley—then let the children realize 
the greater beauty of the word “vale” as compared to the 
word “valley.” 

When ready to present, recite the poem entirely through, 
following this with the questions: What picture did you 
see? How did it make you feel? Which picture did you 
like best? Tell us about your picture. If one picture is 
entirely lost, and no one sees it, read the entire poem again. 
Do this until you have arranged your pictures in the order 
in which they occur in the poem. 

One form of return from the interpretation of a poem is 
dramatization. In dramatizing a poem, however, be sure 
that you do not cheapen it or burlesque it. Some children 
may want to draw a picture they caught while they 
listened. Some may want to pantomime certain actions 
the poem suggested to them while the teacher or a pupil 
recites the verse. 

To take away the drudgery and still have the children 
memorize the poem, the teacher must be ever on the alert 
for new devices. Let the name of each child appear upon 
the poem chart, and when a poem is learned, place the star 
he has earned after his name. If so well given that all 
who listen can see the pictures, give the highest mark; 
if only words are repeated, the mark is lower. Memory 
work deserves credit, but memory work plus expression and 
feeling deserves a higher credit. Gifted children will learn 
the required poem quickly. Let them then select another 
poem for which they will receive extra credit on the poem 
chart. Some children will be glad to play teacher and hear 
others of their class give their poem, for which purpose they 
may retire to the hall or to an alcove, should such a thing 
be handy. 

The selection of extra poems is made by the pupil from 
typed copies of many different ones already carefully 
selected by the teacher. These should lie at random on a 
table or a shelf in the room. If allowed to choose a poem 
at home, the result is quite often disastrous. 

Consult an article entitled “Writing of Poetry in the 
Intermediate Grade,” by Mayme B. Dixon, to be found in 
Primary EpucaTion, May, 1923, and see if your children 
would not like to make poetry. They often produce 
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astonishingly good seasonal lyrics, limericks, lullabies and 
narrative verse. Ballads based on fable, folk, fairy tale 
and myth are also possible. In this practice of turning 
prose into poetry, the child gets an understanding of rhyme, 
rhythm, meter and poetic diction. Not only is the creative 


energy aroused, but the making of poetry becomes a great 
diversion. 


The Day’s Order 
For the 1A’s 


Oct. 1-2-3—Story for purpose of return, ““The Golden Bar,” found 
in “‘Faverite Folk Tales Retold,” by Julia Darrow Cowles. 
Oct. 4—Present the following jingle: 


“What shall we do with our pennies, 
Our pennies so hard and round? 
Why, put them away 
For a dark, rainy day, 
Because pennies, you know, make a pound.” 


Oct. 5—Pantomimes by the children of some industrious action: 
sweeping, raking, washing and so on. Let them think up and 
demonstrate their own action for the others to guess. 

Oct. 8-9—Story for return, “Busy Betty,” found in Prrmary Epv- 
CATION, March, 1922. This is what may be termed a game 
story. It may be played at once and over and over, giving each 
child a chance to take part. 

Oct. 10—Silent reading: On the board in connection with above 
story. 

Oct. 11—Dramatize “Busy Betty” once more. 

Oct. 12—Columbus Day. In presenting this story connect it with 
the theme of the month. Columbus had the qualities that bring 
success to a citizen and a country. The story of Columbus will 
be found “In Storyland,” by Elizabeth Harrison; in Vol. II of 
“The Book House for Children,’ by Olive Milier, and in 
“Children’s Literature,” by Curry and Clippenger, in which 
last book it will be found under the title, “How Celumbus Got 
His Ships.” In Elson Reader, III, “Columbus and His Son, 
Diego,” will be of interest, and in ‘“‘ Better English for Speaking 
and Writing,” by Simmons, Orr and Given, a story entitled 
“Diego at the Spanish Court,” may appeal to you more than 
the others. The use of the following pictures in the sequence 
quoted here will materially add to your story: 


Portrait of Columbus—1326B—Perry. 

Columbus—4—Brown. 

Columbus Planning the Discovery of America—2248—Brown. 

Departure of Columbus—1323—Perry. 

Departure of Columbus from Palos—1324—Perry. 

ri at the Council of Salamanca—1325—Perry. 

Columbus at the Court ef Ferdinand and Isabella—1327—Perry. 

Columbus on Deck of Santa Maria—1328—Perry. 

Landing of Columbus—1329—Perry. 

Columbus Received by Catholic Kings after First Voyage— 
1921—Brown. 


Oct. 15—Two stories to emphasize migration: ‘Crimson Crest,” 
in Primary Epvucation,” November, 1922, and ‘“‘How Tony 
Bear Went to Sleep,” in ‘‘ Tiny Hare and His Friends,” by Sykes. 

Oct. 16—Silent reading on board in connection with “Crimson 
Crest.” 

Oct. 17-18—Present poem, ‘‘The Milkweed Case.” 

Oct. 19—Silent reading on board, using “‘The Ten Fairies,” found 
in “Stories to Tell to Children,” by Bryant. 

Oct. 22-23-24—Present and dramatize ‘“‘The Little Red House 
with No Doors.” (See page 495.) 

Oct. 25—Silent reading on board in connection with preceding story. 

Oct. 26—Talks and stories about Roosevelt. 

Oct. 29—Present the poem, ‘Who Can Crack Nuts,” by Mary M. 
Dodge, found in ‘The Book House,” Vol. II, with the story, 
“The Nut-Cracker Dwarf,” in ‘‘Good Stories for Great Holi- 
days,” by Olcott. The Perry Picture, “A Piper and a Pair of 
Nut-Crackers—903, may be used at this time. (“The Nut- 
Cracker Dwarf” suggests the atmosphere of the coming Hal- 
lowe’en.) 

Oct. 30—Use the story, “‘Hallowe’en Fires,” by Julia A. Mills. 

Oct. 31—Tell the story, “‘The Black Kitty,” by Stephanie Schutze, 
or “The Tale of a Black Cat,” a different story, to be found in 
the “‘Book House,” Vol. I. 


For the 2B’s 


Oct 1-2—See plan for 1A’s. 

Oct. 3—Learn the jingle, “‘Pennies.” 

Oct. 4—Through appropriate conversation lead up to and present 
the poem, ‘‘The Milkweed Case.” 

Oct. 5-8-9-10—See plan for 1A’s. 

Oct. 11—Silent reading: ‘‘The Little Red Hen.” 

Oct. 12-15-16—See plan for 1A’s. 

Oct. 17-18—Work on poem, “The Milkweed Case.” Have two 
children pantomime the poem while one child recites it. 

Oct. 19—Silent reading: ‘‘The Gingerbread Boy.” 
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Oct. 22-23-24-25—See plan for 1A’s. 

Oct. 26—Roesevelt Day. The teacher may lead in the lesson, or 
tell the children the day before to have something to tell about 
Roosevelt. 

Oct. 29—Picture Study. “Feeding the Hens—520—Perry. 

Song of the Lark—575—Perry. 
Morning—576—Perry. 

These three pictures emphasize the theme for the month. 
Care for animals and fowls. “Early to bed and early to rise 
make a man healthy and wealthy and wise.” 

Oct. 30—Story for emphasis: “Hallowe’en Fires,” by Julia A. Mills. 

Oct. 31—See plan for 1A’s. 


For the 2A’s 


Oct. 1-2—See plan for 2B’s. 

Oct. 3—Present the jingle, “Pennies.”” This may be made into a 
game. The first one able to say it may choose another speaker, 
dnd so on. 

Oct. 4-5—See plan for 2B’s. 

Oct. 8-9—Story for return: “Little Betty Baker,” found in “Stories 

to Tell to the Littlest Ones,” by Bryant. 

Oct. 10-11—Silent reading: .““The Cabbage Patch,” “Bunny Rab- 
bit’s Diary.” 

Oct. 12—Columbus Day. See plan for 1A’s. 

Oct. 15—Silent reading: “The First Birds,” “That’s Why” Stories. 

Oct. 16-17-18—Story for return: “How Tony Bear Went to 
Sleep,”’ found in “Tiny Hare and His Friends,’’ Sykes. 

Oct. 19—Silent reading: ‘The Drones and the Workers,” in “That’s 
Why” Stories. 

Oct. 22-23—Present poem, ‘Autumn Fires,” by R. L. Stevenson. 

Oct. ee reading: “Mrs. Grasshopper Gay,” “‘ Merry Animal 
Tales.” 

Oct. 25—Silent reading: “ Buying the Farm,” “Work-a-day Doings 
on a Farm,” Serl. 

Oct. 26—Roosevelt Day. Read or tell the story, “His Soul’Goes 
Marching On,” by Mary S. Andrews, found in Good House- 
keeping, October, 1921. 

Oct. 29—Picture study of different occupations emphasizing thrift 
and cleanliness. The Washerwoman—581—Perry; Potato 
Planting—514—Perry; Milking Time—602—Perry. 

Oct. 30—Story for emphasis: “ Hallowe’en Fires,” by Julia A, Mills.* 
In using this story the day before Hallowe’en hope that its 
suggestion of doing good may sink in deeply enough for results. 

Oct. 31—See plan for 2B’s. 


For the 3B’s 


Oct. 1—Story for emphasis: “The Golden Bar” and the jingle, 
“Pennies.” 

Oct. 2—Present pictures of harvest time. Going to Work—512— 
Perry; The Haymakers—601—Perry; Haying—606—Perry; 
Haymaker’s Rest—605—Perry; Hay Harvest—595—Perry; 
Paying the Harvesters—591—Perry; Return from the Field— 
755B—Perry. 

Oct. 3-4-5—Story for return: “The Fairy Who Came to Our 
House,” found in ‘‘ Manual of Stories,’ by Forbush. 

Oct. 8-9—Present the poem, “October,” printed in this issue. 

Oct. 10—Silent reading: “How Tony Bear Went to Sleep,” in 
“Tiny Hare and His Friends,” by Sykes. 

Oct. 11—Tell the story, “The Vision of Kit-che-mo,” by Julia A. 
Mills.t Use with this the picture, ‘The Coming of the White 
Man,” put out as a fourth grade picture study by the Elson 
Picture Company, Belmont 78, Mass. Other pictures of 
interest printed by the University Prints Company, Boston, 
Mass., are: Black Hawk—H 140; Coming of the White Man— 
ony The Sun Vow—H 146; Appeal to the Great Spirit— 

141. 

Oct. 12—Columbus Day. The work of the day before has served 
as a splendid introduction to Columbus Day which can be 
presented as in 1A. 

Oct. 15—Tell the story, “The Crane Express,” Primary Plan Book, 
George, for Autumn. Play this story immediately and as many 
times through with different children as the half hour allows. 

Oct. 16—Story for emphasis: “The Little Black One,” found in 
“Favorite Folk Tales Retold,” by Julia Darrow Cowles. 
Follow this with dramatization of “The Fairy Who Came to 
Our House.” 

Oct. 17—Story for emphasis: ‘The Dwarf in the Cellar,” in 
“Favorite Folk Tales Retold,” by Julia Darrow Cowles. Follow 
this with story dramatization of ““‘The Fairy Who Came to 


Our House.” 

Oct. 18—Silent reading: “The First Birds,” in “That’s Why” 
Stories. 

Oct. 19—Silent reading: “The Elf’s Flower,” in “That’s Why” 
Stories. 


Oct. 22-23—Present the poem,‘‘ The Red Squirrel” (see page 521) 

Oct. 24—Silent reading: ‘Mrs. Grasshopper Gay,” in “Merry 
Animal Tales.” 

Oct. 25—Silent reading: “‘The Wax House,” in “Merry Animal 
Tales.” 

Oct. 26—Roosevelt Day. See plan for 2A’s. 


* See page 535. ft See next issue. 
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Oct. 29—Silent reading: Teacher or pupil read story, “Queen Hulda 
and the Flax,” found in “Story Hour Reader,” III. Children 
ask questions about the story. 

Oct. 30—Tell the story, “Hallowe’en Fires.” 

Oct. 31—Tell “Queer Company” or “The Benevolent Goblin,” or 
“The Phantom Knight of the Vandal Camp,” all found in 
“Good Stories for Great Holidays,” by Frances J. Olcott. 
In telling the story, “Queer Company,” end the story, “ ‘To 
keep you company,’ said Somebody, as he danced about the 
kitchen. And the little old woman was not lonely any more.” 
This takes out the gruesome and adds an element of humor to 
this old folk tale. 


For the 3A’s 


Oct. 1-2—See plan for 3B’s. 

Oct. 3-4-5—Story for return: “Dust Under the Rug,” found in 
“Mother Stories,” by Maud Lindsay. 

Oct. 8—Present the poem, “The Boy with a Hoe,” (see page 530.) 
Use with it the picture, “The Man with a Hoe”—513—Perry. 

Oct. 9—Silent reading: “How Tony Bear Went to Sleep,” in “Tiny 
Hare and His Friends,” Sykes. 

Oct. 10—Silent reading: “Jerry Muskrat’s Party” in “Old Mother 
West Wind,” by Burgess. 

Oct. 11—See plan for 3B’s. 

Oct. 12—Columbus Day. See plan for 1A’s. 

Oct. 15-16—Dramatize the story, “The Vision of Kit-che-mo,” by 
Julia A. Mills. 

Oct. 17—Review the poem, “Boy with a Hoe.” 

Oct. 18—Silent reading: “Mrs. Redwing’s Speckled Egg,” in “Old 
Mother West Wind.” 

Oct. 19—Silent reading: “Mrs. Grasshopper Gay,” in “Merry 
Animal Tales.” 

Oct. 22-23—Present poem, “Indian Summer,” by Daisy Moore. 

seat «pas reading: ‘‘The Cheese House,” in “Merry Animal 

ales.” 
Oct. ss reading: “‘The Wee Birdies,” in “Merry Animal 
ales.” 
Oct. 26—Roosevelt Day. See plan for 2A’s. 
Oct. 29-30-31—See plan for 3B’s. 


The Milkweed Case 


Cover and case locked close together, 

Filled with a curious kind of feather, 

Open the box, you’ll need no key— 

Oh! pretty green case, did you grow for me? 





*T was only the other day I said, 

“TI must make my dolly a feather bed, 
And here is the softest, fluffiest stuff, 
Silky and white and plenty enough.” 





The Little Red House with No 
Doors 


There was once_upon a time a little boy who was tired of 
all his play. 

“What shall I do?” he asked his dear mother. And his 
dear mother, who always knew beautiful things for little 
boys to do, said: 

“You shall go on a journey and find a little red house 
with no doors and with a star inside.” 

Then the little boy’s eyes grew big with wonder. “Which 
way shall I go,” he asked, “to find a little red house with 
no doors and a star inside?” 

“Down the lane and past the farmer’s house and over 
the hill,” said his dear mother. ‘Come back as soon as 
you can and tell me all about your journey.” 

So the little boy put on his hat and his jacket and started 
out. 

He had not walked very far down the lane when he came 
to a merry little girl dancing along in the sunshine. Her 
cheeks were like pink blossom petals and she was singing 
like a robin. 

“Do you know where I shall find a little red house with 
no doors and a star inside?” the little boy asked her. 

The little girl laughed. ‘Ask my father, the farmer,” 
she said. “Perhaps he knows.” 

So the little boy went on, until he came to the great brown 
pam where the farmer kept barrels of fat potatoes and 
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baskets of yellow pears and heaps of yellow squashes and 
gold pumpkins. The farmer himself stood in the doorway, 
looking out over the’green pastures and yellow grain fields. 

“Do you know where I shall find a little red house with 
no doors and a star inside?” asked the little boy of the 
farmer. 

The farmer laughed, too. “I’ve lived a great many 
years and I never saw one,” he chuckled; “but ask the 
Granny who lives at the foot of the hill. She knows how 
to make arrow-root taffy and pop-corn balls and red mittens. 
Perhaps she can direct you.” 

So the little boy went on farther still, until he came to 
the Granny sitting in her pretty garden of herbs and 
marigolds. She was as wrinkled as a walnut and as smiling 
as the sunshine. 

“Please, dear Granny,” asked the little boy, “where 
shalljI find a little red house with no doors and a star 
inside?” 

The Granny was knitting a red mitten, and when she 
heard the little boy’s question, she laughed so cheerily that 
her wool ball rolled out of her lap and down to the little 
pebbly path. 

“T should like to find that little house myself,” she 
chuckled. “It would be warm when the frosty nights 
come and the starlight would be prettier than a candle. 
But ask the wind who blows about so much and listens at 
all the chimneys. Perhaps the wind can direct you.” 

So the little boy took off his hat politely to the Granny 
and went on up the hill rather sorrowfully. He wondered 
if his dear mother, who usually knew everything that was 
to be known, had perhaps made a mistake. 

The wind was coming down the hill as the little boy 
climbed up. As they met, the wind turned about and 
went along, singing, beside the little boy. It whistled in 
his ear and pushed him and dropped a pretty leaf into his 
hands, to show what a good comrade it was. 

“Oh, Wind!” asked the little boy, after they had gone 
along together quite a way, “can you help me find a little 
red house with no doors and a star inside?” 

The wind cannot speak in our words, but it went singing 
on ahead of the little boy, until it came to an orchard. 
There it climbed up in an apple tree and shook the branches. 
When the little boy caught up, there, at his feet; lay a 
great, rosy apple. 

The little boy picked up the apple. It was as much as 
his two hands could hold. It was as red as the sun had 
been able to paint it and the thick brown stem stood up 
as straight as a chimney. It was a little red house in 
which the apple blossom fairy had gone to sleep. It had 
no windows. 

“T wonder!” thought the little boy. He took his jack- 
knife from his pocket and cut the apple through the center. 
Oh, how wonderful! There, inside the apple, lay a star 
holding brown seeds. 

So the little boy called to the wind a “Thank you!” and 
the wind whistled back, “ You’re welcome!” 

Then the little boy ran home to his mother and gave 
her the apple. “It is too wonderful to eat without looking 
at the star, is it not?”’ he asked. 

“Yes, indeed!” answered his dear mother. 


(From “Stories for Sunday Telling,” by Carolyn Sherwin Bailey. 
Published by the Congregational Publishing Society. Used by 
permission.) 


October 
’Tis a banner of gold and scarlet 
October flings to the breeze, 
And none of all the twleve months 
Can boast such colors as these. 
For the trees that through all the summer 
Have been dressed in the darkest green, 


Now hanging with red and yellow 
In most gorgeous gowns are seen —Selected 
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October Drawing Outlines 


Elsa Steward Clark, Ohio 


First Week 


1 Vegetable cutting. Cut and color from nature any 
of the common vegetables, carrots, beets, potatoes, etc. 
Work large and as realistically as possible. Have each 
child mount one good cutting on black paper, and save one. 

2 Using the cutting saved from previous lesson, make 
a sign for a store, using the picture and adding lettering, 
such as “Carrots, 5 cts.” or “For Sale.” 

3 Cut fruit jars from folded paper as illustrated. Color 
the top gray and the can the color of the fruit or vegetable 
it contains. Adda small label. A very attractive pantry 
shelf may be made by cutting shelf paper, using the jars 
and mounting all on dark paper. 


Second Week 


1 Cut and color fruits of all description, preferably from 
the real fruits. 

2 Cut a large basket. This may be made double, if 
desired, by laying either the base of the basket pattern, 
or the top of the handle, on a fold and cutting through two 
thicknesses of paper. If made double, the fruits may be 
slipped into the basket. If not, they will have to be pasted, 
or a slit cut in the single basket. 

3 Have each child choose his best fruits and fill basket. 
Work for pleasing arrangement and see that the highest 


part is in the center, so that the basket will not look over- 
balanced. 


Third Week 


1 Paint an October landscape. 

2 Make a squirrel cutting. 

3 Free-hand cutting of Hallowe’en motifs, using folded 
paper and board drawings for patterns. Have children cut 
bats, cats, and Jack-o’-lanterns. Tissue paper may be 
pasted behind the eyes. These three designs will be 
enough for a well-decorated room, using them at windows, 
doors and walls. Colored paper is desirable but not neces- 
sary, if manila paper is painted the day before. 


Fourth Week 


1 Make a picture showing the witch of Hallowe’en 
flying over the town. Sky is dark-blue, trees and houses 
black, moon orange, and witch black. 

2 The ghosts are ‘said to walk at Hallowe’en, although 
we know they are only children dressed in sheets. This 
picture is effective if made on gray paper, with black trees 
and_background, and white figure. 

3 Using blue paper, add a green foreground showing 
distant trees. Draw a dark-brown fence and on one post 
paste a bright Jack-o’-lantern. 


Autumn Leaves 


Anna B. BADLAM 





Au - tumn leaves are now 


fall - ing, 


Red and yel-low and brown; 





leaves 


Au - tumn are now 


Autumn leaves are now falling,! 
Red and yellow and brown; 
Autumn leaves are now falling,? 
See them fluttering down.’ 


CHORUS 


Tra, la, la, la, la, la, la.4 
Tra, Ja, la, la, la, la.5 


(Repeat 4 and 5.) 


Autumn leaves from the tree tops! 
Flutter? down to the ground, 

When the wind blows his trumpet,’ 
They go whirling* around. 


Chorus 


Autumn leaves when they’re tired,} 
,In a soft huddled heap? - 
At the foot of the old tree 
Soon will fall fast asleep.* 


Chorus 


fall - ing, 


See them flut-ter-ing down. 


Motions 


Class facing to the left. Standing position. 


First STANZA 
1 Arms raised overhead, then slowly lowered. 
2 Ditto. 
3 Like 1, but with rhythmic flexing of the fingers. 


Corus 
4 Rhythmic glide to the rear. 
5 Rhythmic glide to the front. 


SECOND STANZA 

1 Arms upstretched. 

2 Arms slowly lowered, with rhythmic flexing of the fingers. 

3 Hands raised to the mouth, in imitation of a trumpet. Sing the 
word “‘trumpet” through the hands, thus imitating the sound. 

4 Arms upraised, fingers fluttering, while the class revolves from 
left to right. 


CHoruSs 
See first stanza. 


Repeat 4 and 5. 


TatrD STANZA 

1 Class assumes the “at rest” position—head drooping, body 
relaxed. 

2. sinks softly to the floor in various “free play” positions 
at will. 

3 Heads in drooping position, eyes closed, bodies relaxed. 
gradually lowered jto silence. 


CHORUS 
Voices subdued, while humming the melody. 


Voices 
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Historical Moving Pictures I 


Fourth Grade History Made Interesting by Means of Imaginary 
“Movies” 


Carrie L. Granger, Massachusetts 


T is a well-known fact that children usually have a 
vivid imagination by which concrete situations can 
be clearly pictured and made almost real to them. 

This power proved to be of much value in making our 
history lessons interesting. 

A history course which called for study of the lives of 
twenty-seven men in forty weeks’ time had seemed rather 
strenuous, especially if any permanent results were to be 
expected. All seemed interested in Washington, Boone, 
and Lincoln, but it was often hard to get up much en- 
thusiasm for some of the other men. So I began to wonder 
what I could do to make the subject more attractive. 
Knowing the fondness of many of the children for moving 
pictures, the thought came to me that we might “make 
believe” we were seeing moving pictures illustrating the 
life and doings of each man studied. 

The children seemed pleased with the idea, so we decided 
totry it. Before beginning our study, we chose the theatre 
in our city at which we were to see our pictures, decided 
how often they should be given, on what day, etc. 

We used any suitable books we could find for our study. 
Probably the greater part of our history time was spent in 
reading from the Montgomery’s Beginner’s History. 
Sometimes the reading was oral and sometimes silent. 
Our plan was to watch each paragraph closely as we read, 
to see if we could find any “pictures” that might be thrown 
on the screen to tel] the story of the section being studied. 
At first we gave all the “pictures” possible. Later we told 
the story, giving what seemed the most important and 
interesting ones. 

This afforded excellent opportunity for judicious judging 
of the soundness and general worth of statements, and for 


finding the central idea and sensing the relative values of | 


the facts read. It also gave practice in telling a story in 
logical sequence, making a good beginning and letting one 
thought lead to another, till finally a good ending was 
reached. Discussion of the next point in order led to 
independent thinking and many seemed eager to give a 
sentence for the story who had been indifferent before. 

I had heard of a school which divided the year’s work 
into topics and made a “School History” which gave an 
account of what the children had learned. 

So we decided to make a story which would cover the 
year’s assignment, including a review of two or three other 
men. We used a different division of topics and called 
the story, “How Our Country {Grew,” although the first 
section was more about its beginning. Then we grouped 
together the men who made settlements, the explorers, 
those who helped in time of war, and those who helped in 
other ways, such as inventions, acquiring new land, etc. 

As we chose the best sentences for the story for the 
“School History,” I jotted them down later writing the 
story on the board for the children to copy. Each child 
copied each story for himself and different ones wrote 
the pages for our “book.” Occasionally I wrote the 
story on the board as each sentence was given, having the 
children in turn each spell a word of the sentence. This 
kept everybody busy and was a good memory test. The 
longer stories took too much time, so this method could be 
used only with the short ones. 

The “School History” was illustrated with maps and 
pictures. Many Perry Pictures were used (the small size 
whenever they could be obtained). At the end of the year, 
a cover was designed and the pages tied together, making 
qiute an interesting and sizable “book.” 


The idea of the “make believe” movies proved to be a 
valuable one, for the children seemed more interested in 
history than before, and when their knowledge of the work 
was tested at the end of the school year, results were 
extremely satisfactory. I couldn’t help being pleased with 
what had been accomplished and wished I could find a 
way of making arithmetic, too, “stick” as the history 
seemed to have done. 

It was interesting to hear one lad who had been es- 
pecially hard to manage, say, “Gee! I wish they’d have 
these pictures really! J’d go.” When I asked what day 
the pictures would be given at the Strand, Wednesday was 
suggested. Another boy said, “No, don’t have them 
Wednesday. That’s the day I take my violin lesson.” 

When the children were asked why they liked this 
method of studying history, these were some of the answers 
given: 

“T like making believe see moving pictures because it is 
more interesting than just reading from a book and you 
learn more about history that way. Then, by making a 
book at the end of the year you have something to show 
people.” 

“T like it because it is easy to understand.” 

“T like it because it is more interesting and it is almost 
like a game.” 

“T like making believe see movies because we had to 
think out the pictures.” 

“T like this way of studying history, because you can 
remember it better and it is a nicer way to do it.” 

“T like it because it is more fun.” ' 

“T like it better because it is more interesting. We don’t 
forget as soon as we do just reading it.” 

“T like it because you can shut your eyes and almost 
really see the pictures.” 


The “School History’’ 


The design chosen for the cover was a simple one we 
had used in our drawing course. Several children made a 
cover and the best one was voted on and used for the 
real cover. 
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HOW 
OUR 
COUNTRY 
GREW 


JAMESVILLE SCHOOL GRIY. 
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The pages of the “book” follow, the pictures used being 
mentioned in each case. Some we were unable to find 
pictures for. 
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PREFACE 


Last year we saw a very good set of historical pictures 
at the Strand. There was one every Thursday. “How 
Our Country Grew” was the name of the pictures. They 
were divided into five parts. 

The first part was “Our Country Discovered by Colum- 
bus.” 

The second part was “Men Who Helped Settle.” In 
this group of pictures we saw Captain John Smith, Captain 
Henry Hudson, Captain Miles Standish, John Winthrop, 
Lord Baltimore, Roger Williams and William Penn. 

The third set was about some men who explored our 
country. They were Champlain, Marquette and La Salle. 

Part four was called “Men Who Helped in Time of War.” 
They were George Washington, John Hancock, Samuel 
Adams, Paul Revere, Israel Putnam and Benjamin Frank- 
lin who helped in the Revolutionary War, and Abraham 
Lincoln and Ulysses Grant, who helped in the Civil War. 

The fifth part was called “Other Men Who Helped Our 
Country Grow.” Some helped by opening up new lands 
and some by important inventions. They were Daniel 
Boone, Eli Whitney, Lewis and Clark, Robert Fulton, 
Thomas Jefferson, Andrew Jackson, Sam Houston and 
Dr. Marcus Whitman. 

Next came the arrangement of the “book.” 


How Our Country GREW 


I Our Country Discovered by Columbus (1492) 
II Men Who Helped Settle. 

Captain John Smith (1607) 
Captain Henry Hudson (1609) 
Captain Miles Standish (1620) 
John Winthrop (1630) 

Lord Baltimore (1634) 

Roger Williams (1636) 

William Penn (1682) 

Explorers in Our Country 
Champlain (1608) 

Marquette (1673) 

La Salle (1683) 
Men Who Helped in Time of War 
George Washington (1775) 

John Hancock (1775) 

Samuel Adams (1775) 

Paul Revere (1775) 

Israel Putnam (1775) 

Benjamin Franklin (1775) 
Abraham Lincoln (1861-1865) 
Ulysses Grant (1861-1865) 
V Other Men Who Helped Our Country Grow 
Daniel Boone (1775) 

Eli Whitney (1793) 
Thomas Jefferson (1803) 
Lewis and Clark (1804-1806) 
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Robert Fulton (1807) 
Andrew Jackson (1815) 

Sam Houston (1845) 

Dr. Marcus Whitman (1846) 
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The next sheet was a chapter sheet. 
Part I 
Our Country DiIscovERED By COLUMBUS 


This was followed by these pictures: 

Columbus at the Court of Ferdinand and Isabella (Perry 
Picture No. 1327) 

Departure of Columbus from Palos (No. 1324) 

Columbus on the Deck of the Santa Maria (No. 1328) 

Landing of Columbus (No. 1329) 


After the pictures came the story. 


CHRISTOPHER COLUMBUS 


One Thursday afternoon my mother took me to the 
Strand. We saw a fine picture that told the story of 
Columbus. It was one of the best pictures I ever saw. 

The first picture was Columbus when he was a little 
boy sitting on the wharf watching the ships at sea. He 
wanted very much to be a sailor and we saw him going 
to sea when he was fourteen years old. Once they met 
some pirates and had a sea-fight. 

When Columbus was a man he earned his living by 
making maps and selling them. He believed the earth 
was round and that by sailing west he would find a short 
way to Asia and the Indies. One picture showed him 
trying to get money and ships from the King of Portugal. 
Aiter waiting a long time, Queen Isabella of Spain gave 
him three small ships. 

The pictures that showed the sailors when they were 
frightened and wanted to turn back were very exciting. 
The very next day some of the men saw signs of land. 
They saw flocks of land birds, a branch of a thorn bush 
and a carved stick. 

It was a pretty picture that showed them kneeling and 
thanking God after they had landed. They found strange, 
copper-colored people living here. Columbus called them 
Indians, because he thought he had reached the Indies. 

When Columbus went back to Spain, he took with him 
rare birds and plants and some Indians. They were gaily 
painted and wore bright feathers in their hair. Columbus 
was received with great honor by the people in Spain. 
They had thought he must be dead because he had been 
gone so long. 

He made three more voyages across the Atlantic. The 
last part of his life was very sad. The king was not kind 
to him because he didn’t bring back enough gold. He 
died without knowing that he had discovered a new country. 


Note. See “Stories of Great Men,” “Stories of Great Inventors,” and “Stories of American Pioneers.” Educational Publishing 


Company, Boston, New York, Chicago. 
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-Live Lessons for Third Grades 
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II 


Mamie Thomson Johnson, Minnesota 


I Language Games for the Correct Use of two, 
too, to, their, there 


For the following exercises the teacher should prepare 
a number of sets of manila cards, each 3x9, upon which 
are printed the above words. If the words, to, two, too, 
are to be used, each child in the class should be given one 
of each. 


1 Relay Races—Two leaders from the class may be 
selected to “choose up sides.” The opposing teams should 
line up, facing the blackboard, upon which sentences similar 
to the following are written: 


—— little squirrels lived up in a tree. 
The nest was ——small for them. 
They liked —— scamper about among the branches. 
They played —— hard one day. 

One of them fell —— the ground. 
—— dogs pounced upon it. 

That was —— bad. 

—— boys were flying a kite. 

It was —— warm to play indoors. 
They ran —— save the little squirrel. 
It was —— late. 


a. &. Poe SS AA OR 


As the teacher points .to the various sentences on the 
board, the first child in each line holds up a card containing 
the proper word to fill the blank. If both are correct, they 
skip to the end of their row and the next two children take 
their places. If one is incorrect, the child holding up the 
wrong card must skip to his seat. The line that remains 
standing the longer is declared the winning team. This 
game may also be used with the words their and there. 

2 Sentences similar to the following should be placed 
in two parallel columns on the blackboard. The class 
may again be divided into opposing teams. At a signal 
from the teacher or leader, the first two children in the 


lines may run forward, write the correct word in the > 


blanks, and then, after running back to touch the next 
in his line, should skip to the end of the line. The next 
two children then run to the board to fill in the blanks in 
the second pair of sentences and proceed as before. If 
an error has been made, however, the child next in line 
should correct it before filling in his own blank. The team 
finishing first with all blanks filled correctly has won the 
game. 











a —— are boys play- a —— are boys playing 
ing ball. ball. 

b —— ball is lost. b ball is lost. 

c Birds are singing —— c Birds are singing —— 
in the tree. in the tree. 

d -—— nests are cozy. d -—— nests are cozy. 

e Look See the e Look See the 
baby. baby. 


3 Bean Bag Game—The children stand in circle forma- 
tion. One child in the center holds the bean-bag. Tossing 
the bag to somechild in the circle, hespells quickly their, too, 
to, there, or two. The child to whom the bag is thrown 
must catch the bag, make a sentence, using the word 
correctly, and toss the bag back to the leader before the 
latter has counted ten. Failing to do so, he must stoop 
until all have had a chance, or until three children are 
stooping. If the child succeeds in making his sentence 
within the allotted time, he becomes leader. 


II Oral Reports and Vocabulary Lessons 
Just So Stories—Kipling. Assign the following stories 


to individual pupils for telling to the class. Allow them 
to select certain portions of their stories to read aloud. 


How the Whale Got His Throat. 
How the Rhinoceros Got His Skin. 
The Elephants’ Child. 

How the First Letter was Written. 


After a report on any of the above stories has been 
given, the following questions may be asked. Such exer- 
cises will furnish motive for listening carefully to the 
story and will also socialize the recitation to the extent 
that each member of the group feels that he is contributing 
something to the whole and that the class itself, rather 
than the teacher, will judge his contribution. 


1 What things did you like about the story? 

2 What things did you like about the way the story 
was told? 

3 What can you say about the sentences: were they 
separate and clear, or were they strung together with ands, 
etc.? 

4 In what ways has the story teller improved? 

5 What things does he need to be careful about? 

6 Mention some words he used that you particularly 
liked. 

How the Camel Got His Hump—Kzipling. This story 
should be read by the teacher a number of times for the 
purpose of making the class perfectly familiar with it. 
The method of procedure should be that used in the vocabu- 
lary lessons given in last month’s outline. 


1 Make a list of the words and phrases you like best 
in this story. 
2 Why do you think Mr. Kipling used them? 
3 Tell why you like the following: 
“In the beginning of years.” 
“so new and all.” 
“Howling desert.” 
“’scruciating idle.” 
“fetch and carry.” 
“Three, O, Three.” 
“to palaver and pow-wow.” 
“My long and bubbling friend.” 
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III Conversation Lessons—Ants, 
Grasshoppers 


During the Nature Study Observation Lesson the children 
have acquired many interesting facts about the dragon-fly. 
During one language period the entire time should be 
devoted to working out a suitable outline around which 
the facts may be grouped. This may be followed by a 
lesson in which the children give interesting little talks 
based upon this outline. 


Dragon-flies, 


1 The Outline— Outlines are first made by the teacher. 
During the latter half of this year, lessons may be given 
for the purpose of developing the ability of the class in 
making their own outlines. 

a Where the dragon-flies are found. 

b How we may distinguish them from other insects. 

c How we can tell whether they are young or full 
grown. 

d Why the dragon-flies are our friends. 


2 The Talking Exercise. 

a After each pupil’s talk, the;class should explain to 
the speaker, first, what they liked in the talk, 
and second, how the talk might have been better. 

b Was anything left out? 
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c What else could have been added to make the talk 
better? 


d Did the speaker make himself clearly understood? 


IV Poem Study for Appreciation 


October’s Party—from “Song Stories for Little Folks.” 
Preparation and Assignment. 
Questions to answer. 
- Think of the most enjoyable party you have ever 
attended. 
By whom was it given? 
What guests were invited? 
What games were played? 
If October should give a party, whom would she 
probably invite? 
How would she decorate the landscape? 
What colors would the guests probably wear? 
What games might be played? 
Who would probably provide the music? 
Bring a collection of bright-colored leaves for the 
language class to-morrow. 
Presentation. 
I shal) read the story of October’s Party and when 


I have finished, I wish you to tell me what 


pictures you liked best. . 
(The poem is now read aloud to the class.) 
Describe the picture that you liked best. 
What guests were mentioned in particular? 
Describe the color of their gowns. Can you find 
leaves to match these colors? 
Describe the dancing. 
Have you ever seen such a sight on an Octcber day? 
Describe in your own words the last of the party. 
Read the poem again. After this reading suggest 
ways in which your descriptions might have 
been improved. 


V_ Dictation Exercises 


The dictation exercise, if employed in moderation and with a 
clear understanding of its use, is valuable in helping to fix habits of 
written technicalities—spelling, capitals, punctuation, and things of 
that sort . . .In the dictation exercise we isolate the forms of lan- 
guage and focus attention entirely upon them. . . . In addition to 
its value in teaching and testing technicalities, the dictation exercise, 
if rightly managed, builds up, also, the power of sustained attention. 
Its value, in developing the power of concentration, however, depends 
largely upon the way the teacher handles the exercise. The dictation 
may be too long; it may be uninteresting to the pupils; it may be 
dictated poorly—indistinctly, too fast, too slowly, or with repetitions. 
. . . Its chief value is in testing, not in teaching.—B. M. Sheridan in 
“Speaking and Writing English.” 


During this month give simple dictation exercises for the 
purpose of testing the pupils’ knowledge of margins, para- 
graphs, indentions, capitals, periods, etc. 


Let Home Work Count 


Mary A. Holt, Virginia 


N the majority of public schools in our country, the 
greater number of the pupils come from homes in which 
there is no regular servant employed. These children 

necessarily and rightly do much of the work in their homes. 
Unfortunately it happens more often than not, that the 
work is drudgery to the little child-worker. 

There is no greater need in the world at present than for 
the home to receive the proper valuation, especially in the 
child-mind, the younger the child the better. Hence, when- 
ever the school does anything which enhances the value of 
the home in the eyes of the child, the school is meeting this 
great need and more perfectly performing its function of 
education. 

There is a way, and a practical one, by which the school, 
every school, can at least cause the children in the home to 
take a pride in this routine housework. Many schools have 
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already tried some sort of a plan, perhaps, but the ideal 
would be for every school to institute a practical working 
plan. Here is a suggested plan which was worked success- 
fully in an elementary Virginia school with about three 
hundred and fifty children enrolled. 

First there should be printed enough suitable blanks 
explaining this plan of giving children credit for any help 
they may give in their homes, and actually giving them 
recorded credit on their monthly report for this assistance. 
On this blank there should be plenty of room for the record 
of work done and a place in which the parent may certify 
to the truth of the record. 

The children should be urged to request these blanks at 
the first of every month and keep a record of all the help 
given in their homes during that month; or they could keep 
a rough record and transfer their month’s record on the 
form at the end of the month. Then this record should be 
carefully graded according to a standard scale, previously 
decided upon and recorded on the pupil’s monthly report. 

At the end of the term this Home Work grade should 
stand equally with every other grade on the report. Thus 
a child who had helped his mother a great dea] at home 
would perhaps find that this recorded Home Work had 
actually balanced some low grades in arithmetic, or spelling, 
or something else, and had actually pulled his percentage 
up to a pass mark. 

Of course, some children may bring false records; and 
some children may, without putting their hearts in their 
help, go through a form of helping, just to get the high 
grade. These two probable results would, of course, be 
bad ones; but there are so many possible good ones. 
Think how many mothers would find willing hands to 
lighten the burden of a large household. Think how many 
thousands of little children who wield the broom, wash the 
dishes and, yes, often do the family laundry, when by 
every right of childhood they should be just playing joyous 
games, would receive a reward—a slight reward, perhaps, 
but some record of work well done, at least. 

If the children were thus stimulated to take an interest in 
their homes from the very first primary grade up through 
the high school, there would undoubtedly follow that great 
revival of the proper valuation of the home, that revival 
for which the whofe world is crying and hoping to-day. 

Here is the form of the suggested report: 


Actual Report of a Twelve-year-old Child 


Realizing that education without instilling the love of service is 
worth nothing to the child, the principal and faculty of the Phoebus 
Graded School have decided to let each child’s home work count in 
his class average. 

So if the parents will keep a careful record of all the help given by 
their child to the home and any one in the home, credit will be given 
for the same in his class record. 
... Mary SMITH 


Pupil’s name ... Month....... February 








No. of Hours 


KINDS OF HOME WORK 








Wash dishes 7 | 12 








Sweep the floor 6 








Tend the baby — 3 





Make the beds 





) 
Go to store 2 





Take up the ashes 2 











Dust chairs 2 
Iron | 4 
Total 36 
I hereby certify that this is a carefully kept record of Mary Smitn’s 
home work during this month. 
a ee Mrs. F. D. Samira ....Parent 


1 to 6 hours—good 
6 to 12 hours—good 
12 to 18 hours—v. g. 


18 to 24 hours—v. g. x 
24 to 30 hours—ex. 
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Transportation Posters for a Blackboard Frieze 
Elizabeth T. Fox, New York 
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Ill Early Sailing Vessel 

































































Telephone Magic 


M. A. B., Oregon 
The Inspiration 


Like merry-makers tramping to some gay bazaar, those 
children romped up the strange stairs, through my open 


door. Laughing, pushing, teasing, gazing curiously 
about, they scattered through the cloak-room and into 
their new home, where they crowded about me as if 
I were the head clown that was to amuse them. Their 
feet shuffled the floor, kicked at each other, banged the 
desks and acted as no well-behaved feet ever act. How 
could I quiet these gay little friskers without “crabbing” 
them? It was a pressing question. Like a flash an 
inspiration came to me. 

“Ting-a-ling, ling, ling!”” rang out my voice, imitating 
a telephone bell. Seizing a roll of paper, I placed the 
end to my ear and called out: 

“Miss Doane speaking. O yes, Miss Rogers, good 
morning.” Miss Rogers occupied the room directly be- 
neath. 

“Are we chopping wood up here? What in the world 
do you mean? — O Miss Rogers, don’t tell me that! Really, 
can’t you hear your arithmetic?” Here my face registered 
a deeply shocked expression. While I appeared to be 
listening to Miss Rogers, I gazed sorrowfully at those now 
silent chijdren. Some looked amused, some confused, and 
all the noisy ones very sheepish. 

“T am sure you will forgive us this time.—Yes, I’ll tell 
them what you say. I’m very sorry you had to call for 
such a thing.—Surely, Miss Rogers. Good-bye.” 

Absolute silence. I gazed at them as would a queen at 
her fallen peoples. 

“Children, wasn’t that awful to tell us we were stamp- 
ing so loudly she couldn’t hear her class recite? She was 
very nice, though. She said to tell you she was sure you 
didn’t know the walls were so thin and that she knew you 
would try to be quiet the rest of the term. Shall we tip- 
toe to our seats now?” And off they went, as softly as 
mice over a downy quilt. . 

It worked—it worked! It was telephone magic. 

From this beginning, the magic spread to problems in 
arithmetic, good order—to all school work. Children love 
make-believe. In its name teachers can accomplish the 
hardest tasks, leaving enthusiasm and good feeling in the 
pupils’ minds. 
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By a study of telephone magic as revealed in this article 
teachers find that it 

1 Promotes accuracy in speech, brevity, alertness, clear 
enunciation, sociability, and self-development. 

2 Furnishes an incentive for correct speech and fixes 
the correction in the child’s mind. 

3 Offers an interesting chance for expression and over- 
comes shyness. 

4 Cultivates an independent spirit. 

5 Restrains the child who over-talks; for the audience 
may cut off such a bothersome subscriber. 

6 Develops initiative and originality. 


Telephoning 


1 Regular linemen arrange the apparatus. 

2 Teacher calls first subscriber and converses after a 
rehearsal. 

3 First subscriber calls a second one, who is ready with 
his part. 

4 Calling and answering. 


Doris Forty-one, please. 

Marshall Marshall Harrison speaking. 

Doris Marshall, this is Doris. I am sending my wool- 
clip to Chicago by railroad freight. How can I forward it 
by water to New York? 

Marshall At Chicago have it loaded on a lake steamer 
and ship it to Buffalo via Lake Michigan, Lake Huron, 
Lake Erie to Buffalo. From there the Barge Canal wil] 
carry it to the Hudson River and so on down to New York. 

Doris Thanks, Marshal], for your information. 

Marshall You are quite welcome. Call again when you 
need help. 

Doris Thanks again. Good-bye. 


5 Conversations are pre-arranged or extemporaneous. 

6 Teacher calls a child to ask a question based on a 
mistake previously noted. 

7 Supervisor (teacher) and audience (class) make notes 
on conversations and later call the subscriber to correct 
his error or compliment him on some point. 

8 Choose a clerk to keep notes on people called, date 
called, and topic of conversation. Post the list. 

9 Write pupils’ names on cards and have the alpha- 
betical arrangement of them an individual problem. Post 
the names of all subscribers who can successfully arrange 
the cards alphabetically. 

10 Surprise calls offer diversion. 

11 Each child keeps a record of his conversations: 
name, date, subject, and two short sentences on the subject 
discussed. 

Wonders to Work 


On the phone wall, post the following: 
1 Subscribers’ numbers and names alphabetically 
arranged. 
Loca] people called. 
Cities’ names called on long distance. 
Great men’s names called and the name of the 
caller and the impersonator. 


Good Order Problems 


A call to the home of the principal may be commendatory 
or condemnatory, the former preferable. A kind word 
does more than a scolding. Severe criticism kills en- 
thusiasm. Care must be exercised that conversations 
accomplish some definite aim in the child’s mind. The 
subscriber must realize that learning to behave is a serious 
part of education. 


Arithmetic 
1 Child calls for abstract tables, measurements, or series 
of numbers, 2, 8, 14, 20, etc. 
2 Oral problems. 
(Continued on page 533) 
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“Moving” Rhymes 


Dorothy Bennett, Philadelphia 





AWISe MOTHER OWL PERCHED IN THE TRee 

LOOKED DOWN WITH PRIDE ON HeR FAMILY 
TWO LITTLE BABY OWLS NODDING THeIR HeADS 
HEARD MOTHER OWL WHISPER, ITS TIMe FUR BeD. 





DIReCCTIONS 
CUT OUT OWL AND EYES ALONG 





HEAVY BLACK LIN€S PLACING EYES 
USING 
PAPER FASTENERS 
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An Indian Project 
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for Second Grades 


Lillian Lee Hudson, Kentucky 


Introduction 


1 Ask children if they know what people Columbus 
found here. Some of the children remembered from story 
I told them about Columbus. 

2 Use pictures of Indians and Indian life obtained from 
public library and magazines. 

3 Ask children if they have anything at home which 
Indians made. One child brought shell beads, another 
moccasins and pottery. 


I Language 
A Tell children stories about the Indians. 
1 Kinds of houses 
a Wigwams 
b Long houses 
c Grass houses 
d Adobe houses 
e Compare with our houses 
2 Furniture 
a Pottery 
b Skins for beds 
c Open fires for cooking 
d Compare with our houses 
3 Clothing 
a How obtained 
b How made—bone needles—strips of skin 
c Compare with our clothes 
d Method of sewing 
4 Food—What they ate 
a Dried fruit 
b Meat 
c Fish 
d Beans 
e Maize, etc. 
5 Mode of travel 
a Canoes 
b Walking 
c Compare with our ways of travel 
6 Let the children ask questions. One child asked 
where Indians got their salt. Another where 
they got their bread. 


B_ Children tell own oral stories about Indians. 
C Children write story on board. 
D Each child write story on paper. 
E Teach few paragraphs from “Hiawatha.” 
1 The Rainbow 
2 Hiawatha’s Chickens 
3 Hiawatha’s Brothers 


II Spelling 
During spelling period each day teach words as, canoe, 
wigwam, Indian, etc., words needed before children 
are asked to write story on paper. 


III Industrial Work 
1 Make wigwams 
2 Canoes 
3 Clothes-pin Indians 
4 Clay pottery 
5 Use these to make village in sand-table 


IV Drawing 

1 Free hand cutting of vases and bowls 

2 Paint vases, using two colors 

3 Decorate vases, using Indian symbols 

4 Make picture on board in back of sand-table; use 
brown chalk for ground, blue for sky. Let children 
cut out trees and wigwams and paste these on to 
make picture. 

5 Let children make shadow pictures on windows, 
using blue tissue paper for sky, black or brown for 
ground, wigwam and trees. 


The following is the best story obtained from my Second 
B class about Indians: 


Indians 


Indians have long, straight, black hair and reddish brown skin. 
They go up and down the river in canoes. They have skins of animals 
for their clothes. Sometimes they wear blankets. Their wigwams 
are like tents. They kill the animals with bows and arrows. They 
make canoes out of birch bark. 

WILi1AM ScuuzTz, 
2B California School, Louisville, Ky. 
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Poster made by Helen Cavanaugh. 2B California School, Louisville, Kentucky 


An Indian Sand-Table for 
Grade III 


Mildred Sargent, New Hampshire 


When I first entered my new schoolroom, I looked for a 
sand-table, but found none. I found a table about 33 by 
4} feet, and nailed on boards. Of course, the children were 
delighted to bring the sand. We were reading about the 
Indians, and it proved very interesting, so we thought we 
would make an Indian sand-table. 

For a background I used thick white paper, and with 
colored chalk made mountains of purple, blue and black, 
and the broken rainbow. We must have a rainbow, for 
whoever heard of an Indian story without mention of a 
rainbow? ‘Then why have paper trees, when we can have 


real ones? A boy brought some tiny pine tree boughs that 
looked like little pine trees. These we put at the back of 
the table. 


They whittled sticks for the frame of wigwam. We 
secured some leather straps, and this made an ideal wigwam. 
We could have used crumpled paper. They cut out ani- 
mals from tagboard and colored them: the bear, deer, fox and 
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wolf were put in the “forest,” 
while the beaver worked busily 
near the water. The tame rab- 
bits were placed in the fore- 
ground. The wise old owls 
were not forgotten. They sat 
up in the tree tops. Some little 
penny dolls made fine papooses. 
The children made cradles from 
birch bark. These were hung 
in the trees. 

From tagboard, Indian men, 
women and children were cut 
andcolored. These were repre- 
sented as doing different things. 
The mother was cooking near the 
fire — red paper served as fire. 
One man was building a canoe. 
We even had fish broiling over 
the fire. We cut out pictures of 
fish. Blue paper served as 
water. Little birch bark canoes 
were made by the children. 

With the exception of the 
background, this sand-table was 
done wholly by the children. 





A Third Grade Project 


Dorothy B. Goldsmith, New Jersey 


Educators define a project as a “purposeful activity.” 
The aim of the one here described was to combine lessons 
on Indian life in history, English, geography, drawing 
and manual training so as to make a unified whole. The 
work correlated most successfully with the New Jersey 
State monograph requirements in history and geography. 

In English, compositions were written and the pages 
bound together to make individual books. Many selec- 
tions from Longfellow’s “Hiawatha” were discussed, 
explained, dramatized and memorized. Two songs, with 
typical Indian music, were learned. 

In geography, simple land and water forms were studied 
from books, maps, and numerous pictures. Later, these 
forms were identified in two local field trips. The effect 
of environment on man’s activities was emphasized. Wild 
animal life was another phase of the subject much 
enjoyed. 

The drawing lessons were valuable aids to self-expression 
and included vaiious scenes of Indian life to illustrate 
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compositions, costume and color study, designs for pottery 
and weaving, etc. 

The manual training phase of the project might be 
termed industrial art; it teaches the children to vizualize 
by constructive and instructive activities in class work. 
They displayed great interest and ingenuity in making 
original articles and in offering helpful suggestions. 

The following phases of Indian life were studied. 


Food 

Clothing 

Shelter 

Weapons and warfare 

Utensils 

Transportation and commerce 
Education 

Names Of a few famous tribes and chiefs 


WIMP wD 
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While the work was in progress, the class had opportunity 
to hear songs and stories, given by Princess Chinquilla of 
the Cheyennes, and Princess Wah-tah-wahso of the Penob- 
scots. 

Finally, the objective point of the entire project was the 
making of four appropriate scenes for a miniature theatre, 
as described in “Constructive Design,” Book II. 

I had recently been in California, so we decided to repro- 
duce some real Western scenery, using pictures as models. 
One scene represented the famous Yosemite Valley; a 
second was the great American Desert, described by 
Francis Parkman as “those barren wastes, the haunts of 
the buffalo and the Indian.” The two remaining scenes 
were_copied from actual views in the Rocky Mountains of 
Colorado and the Maine woods. 

These pleasing backgrounds aided greatly in presenting 
realisticftableaux of Indian life in the theatre. All stage 
properties were made and arranged by members of the 
class, the teacher taking part only as the guiding spirit. 

Illustrations of the four scenes are given. 


A Hallowe’en Wedding 


Minet Blackwell Moore, New Jersey 


Scene A parlor. 
OcCURRENCE A wedding. 
Tme October 31. 


CHARACTERS (Dolls) 
The Bride 
The Groom 
The Flower Girl 
The Minister 
Wedding Guests 
Entertainers 
The Cat 


COSTUMES 
Bride Dress and veil of white crepe paper. 
Groom a cloth trousers and coat. White paper vest, collar 
and tie. 
Flower Girl Yellow crepe paper full-skirted dress and large hat. 
Guests Costumes of yellow, orange and black paper. 
Entertainer Costume of black lace. 


Decorations Branches of maple trees trimmed with Hallowe’en 
lanterns, made by the pupils from yellow paper with black crayola 
markings, Cats cut by pupils from black paper; eyes made with 
orange crayola. 





A kindergarten table placed in front of the blackboard 
served as the parlor, which was carpeted with orange 
crepe paper. A strip of similar paper made a wall panel 
decoration suitable for Hallowe’en. The design on this 
orange panel was made from the black cat “scrap,” which 
was quite effective on the bright background. 

The pupils cut the cats very carefully, each child hoping 
that his scrap would be used. (Point taught—Thrift.) 

The cats were placed according to fancy, which may have 
free scope at the Hallowe’en season. 

Spelling lessons and language lessons contained words 
suited to the festive occasion and imaginary conversations 
were finally written as follows: 


A Hallowe’en Wedding 


Minister I wish happiness to you. 
Entertainer I will dance for you. 


Bride I will have a good time before I go on my honey- 
moon. 


Guest I will say this poem: 


“Beware of a witch 
And a wild hoodoo, 
For they are coming 
To capture you.” 


Groom That’s a jolly poem. 
Cat Meow! Meow! 


WILLIAM MARTIN—7 years 
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A Hallowe’en Wedding 


Bride Let us have a nice party. 
Guest I will dance for you. 
Minister Let us have a song. 
Guest I will sing: 


Wah-wah-tay-see 


“Wah-wah-tay-see, little firefly, 
Little flitting white fire insect, 
Little dancing white fire creature, 
Light me with your little candle 
Ere upon my bed I lay me 
Ere in sleep I close my eyelids.” 
EDWARD SLEPRONSKI—7 yrs. 


In our oral work, the word “honeymoon” had not been 
used and the teacher was quite surprised when Billie 
Martin asked for the spelling of the word. When questioned 
concerning his poem, he explained that he had learned it 
from a Hallowe’en card and he knew how to spell all the 
words. 

Edward Slepronski asked permission to open his music 
book, as he wanted his guest to sing “ Wah-wah-tay-see,” 
a song that the class had learned in connection with 
“Hiawatha” work. 

Two visiting teachers seemed interested in our deco- 
rations, dolls, etc., and among those who read their so- 
called “plays” for them was little Edward, who happens 
to be a monotone very fond of singing. Imagine his 
teacher’s consternation when, instead of reading his guest’s 
song, Edward sang “ Wah-wah-tay-see” for the visitors! 





How to Teach a Poem 


Jessie St. Clair Henderson, England 


1 Choose a poem which you like— which you find 
beautiful and expressive and study it. 

Read it aloud to yourself or a friend before you try it on 
your class. If possible, memorize it. Then without more 
than a sentence of introduction read, or better still, recite 
it to your children without comment or halt. , 

Then try to discover what it has conveyed to the children, 
and what they think of it. 


2 Recite the first verse again, asking them definitely 
to try to see the picture in their minds conveyed by the 
words. Explain the meaning of any words that may be 
new or strange. Now let the children describe the scenes 
they imagined and in return describe the scene you imagined. 

Repeat each verse and follow it with visualization and 
explanation. 


3 Now return to the first verse and tell children that 


you are going to recite it again and they are to “act it,” 
to describe the scenes and movement with their hands. 

Children’s actions are apt to be stiff and stilted, but are 
sometimes expressive and forceful. 


4 Now tell children that you will recite and act the 
first verse. This has now been repeated four times in 
different ways and the children now may be expected to 
be able to remember it to some degree. 

Let them repeat it simultaneously in a low voice acting 
it as they repeat. 


5 Take each verse in the same way. The actions 
should be graceful and rhythmical and should be con- 
tinuous to be effective. 

The poem has a certain rhythm and the actions should 
be in the same rhythm. 

Hands and arms and body should move with grace. 

The action should be a real interpretation of the poem 
and it is worth devoting considerable time and study 
to the movements. 


Illustrating a Poem 


It is a debatable point if poems should be illustrated or 
not. I have heard young teachers recite a beautiful poem 
and teach it correctly and then spoil the whole effect of 
the child’s own visualization by a poor — or really bad — 
illustration. 

It must be constantly kept in mind that we want to 
cultivate the child’s own imagination and power of mind 
picturing. Therefore it is not always wise or necessary 
to draw an illustration. It is a good plan to invite the 
children to draw the scene they have pictured. 

There are cases, however, where teacher’s illustration 
is really necessary — in historical poems or in descriptions 
of lands, of which the children are completely ignorant. 
A picture will often, too, clear up a difficult line that words 
fail to simplify. 

Choice of Poems 


For older children (about 8 years of age) it is found 
wise to take a selection of the poems of one poet during 
a term. A picture of the poet will be placed in a place 
of honor and a brief account of his life will be given. 

Suitable poets for this purpose are the following: 


Lengfellow Emerson 
Lowell Blake 
Tennyson Stevenson 
Browning Shakespeare 
Wordsworth Kipling 
Shelley Eugene Field 
Scott Macdonald 


Teachers should make their own careful selection of 
the suitable poems — in some cases a few verses of a long 


poem will be memorized, and sometimes a few lines 
only. 
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Ideas to Try 


Making Your Schoolroom 
Attractive 


A Sponge Garden 


Thoroughly soak a sponge in water and plant bird seed 
in it. If you keep it well watered in a small, flat dish, the 
seed will soon sprout and you will have something to 
interest your pupils. At the same time, it will beautify 
your schoelroom, 


Window Boxes 


The schoolroom may be brightened by the addition of 
window boxes in which have been planted carrot seed and 
such plants. These will stand the cold weather and are 
most attractive. 


Something Different 


Cut one inch off the top of a carrot and set it in a flat 
dish well filled with water. The top will soon sprout. 


Table Decoration 


Gather sprays of milkweed pods, mullein stalks, bitter- 
sweet, cat-o’nine-tails, and any other weeds you desire. 
Color these, using brush and the various shades of oil 
paints, also gold, silver and bronze. Then place in a large 
gilded reed basket. They will look well for months and 
will require no care. 

Have a card holder on your desk. Every other day place 
in a fresh post card (something appropriate to the season). 
If a quotation, the children will learn it. If a picture, all 
will enjoy it. 

Have a Japanese bowl filled with water on your desk. 
Each morning allow a pupil to drop in three or more 
Japanese water flowers. The children will take great 
pleasure in watching them open. 


Expressing a Thought 


Write a sentence on the board and have pupils express 
their thoughts in different ways. For example: 
The pupils always enjoy music. 


Music is popular in the school. 
Whenever we have music, the children are happy. 


An Incentive 


The children love to read and study about Indians. 
Why not form an Indian tribe? Call it “The Wawa Tribe.” 
Have for members only the pupils whose averages are 
ninety or over for the week, and make it so interesting 
that all will want to belong. Teach a Tribe Song and a 
Tribe Cheer, and allow the members to wear a red band, 
with a red feather at one side, at the meetings. Elect a 
new chief, a song leader, and a cheer leader each week. 

During the singing of the song, have pupils stand straight 
and tall, with their arms folded on their chests. Afterwards 
form for a snake dance — wind in and out, up and down 
the aisles — crouch like Indians, stepping lightly, and give 
war whoop. from time to time. 

Have the meetings after school and study Indian life. 


Tribe Song 





Wawa! Wawa! 

This is just the tribe for us; 

Sing we together with all our might. 
(Give war whoop) 

Wawa! Wawa!! 

This is just the place for fellowship; 

Sing we together for now and evermore. 


Tribe Cheer 
“W” — One tone, long and deep. 


“a”? — Same tone, long and deep. 

“‘w’? — Same tone, long and deep. 

“a”? — Same tone — long and deep. 
Wawa! Wawa!! Wawa!!! Wawa!!!! 








n FT 


























Board or Window Design. 


If used on the board the wall may be drawn by the teacher. 
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A Present for Mother 


A very pretty present for small hands to give mother 
is made easily, yet makes an attractive and useful gift. 
Have picnic plates in the size of common pie plates. 
With paint brushes, pans and water make the surface — 
except the bottom of the outside — wet with clear water. 
Then put on medium blue or old rose water color paints. 


With a gilt or silver paint, put a narrow band around the 
upper outside edge. The product will be more uniform 
and the “spotted” places made by unevenness of amount of 
color in brushes eliminated, if the paints are put to soak 
in water and then made into the quantity necessary for the 
room’s needs. The blue or rose water may be turned into 
their paint pans in proper quantities at the time needed. 
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The Delight of Children — A 
Balloon Man Cut-Out Poster 


Doris M. May, Massachusetts 
Material 


Gray mounting paper. 
Black paper. 

Parquetry circles, one inch. 
Parquetry paper. 


Directions 


Cut man from black paper. 

From parquetry paper, cut bandanna, basket, patches, 
earring and pin-wheels. 

Arrange and mount on balloon man. 

On gray paper group and mount circles, forming balloons. 

Place balloon man and mount. 





An Athletic Contest 


There was much joy in Miss Miller’s room when, on 
Monday, she announced that there was to be an “Hour of 
Fun” in the hall the following Friday afternoon. Imagine 
the faces! How those pupils worked and how hard they 
tried to please their teacher that whole week! 

At last — day of days — the pupils filed into the hall. 
Numbers trom one to fifty were pinned on their sleeves. 
A e cardboard was already there and a space was 
cleared for an “Athletic Contest.” On the board was 
written the following: 
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Contests Contestants Winners 
Tennis Match No. 1-20 Pupil’s Name 
Areo Race No. 21-40 ™ ™ 
100-Yard Dash No. 41-50 2s ” 
Relay Race No. 1-20 _ a 
Dancing Contest No. 21-40 - 
Cracker Race All = = 
Cake Walk No. 41-50 ™ ” 


In the Tennis Match, contestants (one at a time) are to 
stand on a line ten feet from a basket, into which they are 
to toss tennis balls. 

In the Aero Race, the contestants are given balloons. 
The game is to see who can keep the balloon in the air the 
longest. time. 

In the 100-Yard Dash, six clothespins are to be placed 
in a straight line, one yard apart. The game is to see who 
can take up the pins (one at a time) and carry them to a 
table a few feet away in the shortest time. 

In the Relay Race, a string ten teet long is to be placed 
on the floor. The contestants are to walk on the string, 
using opera glasses (looking through the large end). As 
one finishes, a second child is to take his place and walk 
back. 

> the Dancing Contest five or more couples dance the 
waltz. 

In the Cracker Race, each pupil is given a cracker. 
The game is to see who can eat the cracker first and whistle. 

In the Cake Walk, a cake with four pieces of string or 
ribbon, ten feet long, extending from it, is to be placed in 
the center of the hall. Each contestant is to take one end 
of the string or ribbon and gracefully walk to the cake. 

A blue ribbon with a gold star on it is to be given to each 
of the winners of the races, and the one having the most 
blue ribbons is to be presented with a Loving Cup. 





Word and Phonic Device 


F909 
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Clay — Sticks — Paper 


Dorothy C. Retsloff 
Clay ; ; 

If you are going to use clay with your primary pupils, 
purchase it wet, if possible, and keep it in an earthern jar. 
Keep the clay covered with a damp cloth. 

If you buy dry clay, tie it up in a cloth (a flour sack, for 
instance), place it in a pail of water and let it remain till 
it is soft enough to knead. If it becomes too wet, expose 
it to the air for ten or fifteen minutes. 

A little effort will enable your smallest pupils to mold a 
sphere. Hold the piece of clay between the two palms, 
roll gently and rapidly, making the palms of the hand as 
flat as possible. 

To mold a cube, first mold a sphere, then hold lightly 
between thumb and fingers, strike gently upon the desk 
or slate three times, turn, strike the opposite side and so 
on, until six faces are made. 
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A cylinder is quite easy to make. The sphere is first 
formed, then it is rolled on a slate. This makes the curved 
— and the ends are flattened by striking the roll on the 
ends. 

When you have taught the sphere, cube and cylinder, 
an exercise for the little ones, which they will enjoy, may 
be block laying, using the clay blocks. They may be 
arranged in several ways, viz., cube, cylinder, sphere; 
cylinder, cube, sphere, etc. 


Sticks 

Give your primary pupils a handful of tooth-picks and 
have them illustrate on their desks simple little stories like 
the following (which, of course, you will tell them). 

“Once there was a little boy who lived near a camp 
where soldiers were getting ready for war. He liked to 
watch them. Sometimes he would see them stand up 
nice and straight (II IIII) for a long time. Sometimes 
they would lie down (— — — — — — ) and rest. And 
sometimes they would sit on a (I-I-I-I-I) fence. They 
had a great many white (AA AAA) tents, and on every tent 
there was a flag. The little boy wished he was a soldier. 
His mother told him that he must learn many things before 
he could be one. So he went to school and learned to read. 
He liked to make these words on his blackboard: H-A-T, 
M-A-T, N-A-T. And he could make them with sticks 
on his desk. When he came home from school, he played 
in the yard with his ladder and had a fine time.” 


You can, with a little thought, make dozens of such 
stories and the children will be delighted to follow you and 
make the illustrations. 


Paper 

Paper folding makes a pleasant change in the order of 
exercises and children delight in working with paper. 

First they must be taught to find the right and left edges, 
upper right and left corners, then the rest is comparatively 
easy. 

To make a book, fold the right edge of the square of 
paper to left edge, having the upper corners touch crease 
down the center. 

A shawl is made by folding the lower right corner of the 
square to the upper left corner; crease but do not open. 

For a window, fold a square on both diameters and open. 

The screen is folded square and stood half open on the 
table. 

A picnic table is made by folding the horizontal diameters 
of a square and open. Fold upper and lower edges to meet 
at the diameter, crease and open half way, stand on the 
long edges of the oblongs. 

A snow plow is made by folding the diagonals of a square; 
leave them folded and open the last half way and stand on 
the edges of the square. 


How to Make a Nut Basket 


LL children are interested in doing something which 
pleases older people. When children are to make 
something in school, why should it not be for practical 

home use? 
The accompanying diagram shows how a simple nut 
basket may be made, which can be used for a dinner party. 


I Materials 
1 A 4inch square of construction paper. 
2 Astrip of construction paper 6” long and 1” wide. 
3 Gold cord or narrow ribbon 10” long. 


II Tools 
1 Scissors 
2 Paper punch 
3 Ruler 
4 Pencil 
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Diagram for Nut Basket 


Procedure 

1 Find the center of each side of the 4” square. Fiave 
dots at those points and call them points 1. (See 
diagram. 

2 Measure 13” toward the center from points 1 and call 
these points 2. 

Measure §” in either direction from points 2. Place 
dots and call them points 3. 

Measure 1” from points 1 (on either side), then 
measure downward from these points }”, place dots 
and call them points 4. 

Connect points 3 and 4 on all sides with straight 
lines. 

Connect points 1 and 4 on all sides with either a 
straight or a curved line, as indicated in the diagram. 

Measure inward, bisecting the angles formed at points 
4, 3’, and place dots called points 5. 

Cut the paper between points 1 and 4 and 3 and 4 
on all sides. These points are to be punched. 

The handle of the basket is made by measuring }’’ 
from either end of the 6” strip of construction paper 
ani placing points 1. From points 1 measure 
3” toward center and place points 2. Draw lines 
connecting 1 and 2. Repeat this process on the 
other end of the handle; then connect points 2 
lengthwise of the handle. Measure 3” toward each 
end from points 2 and place points 3. These points 
are to be punched. 

To put the basket together: Place the cord through 
the holes in one end of the handle. Run the cord 
from the inside out at point 5, side I, then from the 
outside in at point 5, side II, etc. Place the cord 
through the other end of handle on side III and 
continue the cord through side IV. Tie a smal] bow 
in the cord when finished. 


~ Ww 


or 


o eo NN OC 


10 


Variations in the design may be made to suit the color 
scheme or for special occasions, such as Christmas, New 
Year’s, St. Valentine’s Day, St. Patrick’s Day, Easter and 
May Day. 
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The Gingerbread Man as Supplementary Reading 


Frances Clausen, Pennsylvania 


This story is used as the “Little Red Hen” was outlined 
in the September issue. 

It may be read to the class for story appreciation; 
then have several children retell it to their companions. 


Supplementary Reading Cards 
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So she made a Gingerbread man. 
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“Stop! 
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The cow said, “Stop! Gingerbread man.” 


They will love to dramatize it, the frequent repetitions 
making it easy to memorize. 

The story is divided into five board lessons. 

The supplementary reading cards make use of eighteen 


different words. If the teacher does not 
desire to use the story as a whole, she 
may tell it enough times to have the 
class become familiar with it and then use 
the cards, thus adding a number of words 
to the vocabulary of her pupils. 

The sentences at the bottom are cut apart 
to be matched with the words on the cards. 


The Gingerbread Man 


Run! Run! as fast as you can! 
Away down the road 

Goes the Gingerbread man. 

The fire and the kettle 
And the old woman, too, 

Are trying to catch him. 
Oh! What shall we do? 


The little man cried, 

“T’ll never stop running.” 
But he came to the fox 

On a log snugly sunning. 
The fox said, “Ho! Ho! 

Just see who is here.” 
And that was the end 

Of the Ginger man dear. 


THE GINGERBREAD MAN 


Once there was a little old woman. 

She lived all alone in a little old 
house. 

So she made a Gingerbread man. 

She put him in a little old kettle 
over a little old fire. 


The Gingerbread man jumped out 
of the little old kettle and ran away. 

“Stop! Gingerbread man,” cried 
the little old woman. 

“Stop! Gingerbread man 
the little old kettle. 

“Stop! Gingerbread man!” cried 
the little old fire. 

But the Gingerbread man would 
not stop. 

They ran after him, but they could 
not catch him. 


!” cried 


The Gingerbread man met a dog. 

The dog said, “Stop! Gingerbread 
man.” 

The Gingerbread man said, “No, 
I will not stop for a dog. I will 
never stop running.” 

The dog ran after him, but he 
could not catch him. 

The Gingerbread man met a cat. 
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The cat said, “Stop! Gingerbread 
man.” 

The Gingerbread man said, “No, 
I will not stop for a cat. I will 
never stop running. 

The cat ran after him, but she 
could not catch him. 


The Gingerbread man met a cow. 

The cow said, “Stop! Ginger- 
bread man.” 

The Gingerbread man said, “‘ No, I 
will not stop for a cow. I will never 
stop running.” 

The cow ran after him, but she 
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“No! I will not stop 


for 


fox. 





could not catch him. 
The Gingerbread man met a rat. 
The rat said, ‘Stop! Gingerbread man.” 
The Gingerbread man said, “‘No, I will not stop 
for a rat. I will never stop running.” 


The Gingerbread man met a fox. 
The fox said, “Stop! Gingerbread man.” 
The Gingerbread man said, “No, I will not 





“No! I will not stop for a fox.” 


stop for a fox. I will never stop running.” 

But the fox said, ‘Ho! Ho! We will see about 
that.” 

He ran after the Gingerbread man and caught 
him and ate him up. 

And that was the end of the Gingerbread man. 


The Story Teller’s Page 


Billy’s Night Visitor 
Annie B. Cornforth, Maine 


NE warm summer night, Billy was wakened by a 
strange whirring sound just above his bed. He 
could see nothing in the faint starlight, but presently 

he heard the sound again, as some strange object came 
whizzing past his pillow. One quick dart came so near 
his head that he dodged under the bed clothes in fright. 
What was this dreadful thing that seemed to be trying to 
strike him? He dared not uncover his head, for the 
strange visitor kept darting about, sometimes coming very 
near his bed. 

Father and mother had not yet come upstairs, but, 
peeking from under the bed-clothes, Billy spied a light 
under Uncle Ned’s door. Holding a pillow over his head, 
he rushed wildly to his uncle’s room. Uncle Ned sat in 
his easy chair, reading, and was quite surprised at this 
sudden appearance of his smal] nephew. 

“Oh, Uncle Ned! cried Billy; “there’s something dread- 
ful flying about in my room. He came near hitting me 
right on the head!” 

Uncle Ned rose quickly. “A bat, probably,” he said. 
“We'll shut the door into your mother’s room and keep 
him where he is, if we can. Then we’l] find him in the 
morning, and you shaJl see what a cute little fellow he is. 
You needn’t be afraid. He won’t harm you at al].” 

When they had closed the doors cf Billy’s room, and 
satisfied themselves that the bat was stil: there, they 
returned to Uncle Ned’s room, where Billy passed the rest 
of the night. In the morning the search began. 

“We may not be able to find him,” remarked Uncle Ned. 
“Bats sometimes squeeze through very small places, and 
they will hide where you wouldn’t think of looking for 
them.” 

“But he was so big, Uncle Ned! 
away?” 

“Tt does seem queer,” replied his uncle. “Sometimes 
even the little brown bats that are common around here 


How could he hide 


measure nine inches from tip to tip, yet, when his wings 
are crumpled up and folded like a pocket-knife, he takes 
up very little room. I hope your doors and screens are 
tight, so that he has not escaped us.’’ 

“T hope so, too,” answered Billy. “I want to see him.” 

They did find him at last, after a long search. And it 
was Billy himself who found him, clinging to the bottom 
of his bureau, folded up tight in one corner. As his hand 
touched the soft silky fur, Billy heard such an angry 
squeaking that he drew back quickly. 

“Ah!” exclaimed his uncle. “Here he is!” 

“Will he bite?” asked Billy. 

“He might. So would you, if two big giants dragged 
you from your hiding-place.” 

Billy laughed. “How’ll we get him?” he asked. 

Uncle Ned answered this by slipping on a pair of thick 
gloves and gently loosening the little bat’s hold. As he 
drew him forth, Billy stepped back in alarm. 

Such a sputtering, angry little thing as it was, with its 
wide-open pink mouth, full of sharp teeth. 

“Will he fly?” questioned Billy. 

“Not before dark, unless he has to. When evening 
comes, he will catch mosquitoes and other insects.” 

“T hope he’ll catch all the mosquitoes,” exclaimed Billy. 

“He'll do his best,” replied Uncle Ned. ‘When flying 
for food, he holds his mouth wide open, to catch all the 
insects in his path.” 

“Looks like a flyin’ mouse,” observed Billy; “only he’s 
got more fur. 

“Yes,” assented his uncle. 
‘flitter-mouse.’ ” 

“T’m glad he didn’t fly on me Jast night. 
bit me, wouldn’t he?” 

“Oh, no! He never bites unless disturbed. And small 
chance of his hitting you. His wings are bare, with no 
fur, and so sensitive that he can feel objects before he 
touches them. He can dart all about among the branches 
of a tree without touching one. 

“Notice the sharp hooked claws on his feet and the tops 
of his wings. When resting, he hangs by his feet, head 


“An old-fashioned name is 


He would have 
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down, sometimes using one foot and one of the hooks on 
his wings for a change. 

“Have I ever told you how the mother-bat carries her 
babies? When she goes out in the evening to catch insects, 
she sometimes takes them with her. There are usually two 
of the youngsters, and they cling to her neck as she flies. 
Quite a thrilling ride, for the mother-bat flies swiftly, 
darting here and there. If she gets tired of bothering with 
them, she hangs them on some branch, where they cling 
until she comes for them.” 

“How funny!” laughed Billy. 
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“We do not see bats flying in winter,” continued his 
uncle. “They sleep like woodchucks and bears. There 
wouldn’t be anything for them to eat in winter. They 
hide away in a hollow tree or some other sheltered place, 
until it is warm enough for the insects to come again.” 

*“What’ll you do with him?” asked Billy, as Uncle Ned 
again picked up the bat. 

“We'll carry him to some safe place where he will not be 
likely to fly into the house again,” his uncle replied. 

“T wouldn’t be afraid next time,” replied Billy, as they 
put the bat in a sheltered place to wait for evening. 


How Peace was Brought to the Red Men’ 


Julia Mills 


Long ago, when first the Red Men 
Roamed and hunted through these forests, 
Built their villages of wigwams 

In these pleasant fertile valleys, 

All the races of the Red Men 

Smoked their pipes of peace together, 

And the Great and Mighty Spirit 

Smiled upon them from the heavens, 

For the sun shone through ail the seasons, 
And the Red Men loved the sunshine. 


From the mountains came the rivers 
Flowing down into the valley, 
Watering all the waving maize fields, 
Making green the hills and meadows. 
Then the love of the Great Spirit 
Ruled alone o’er al] the Red Men. 


But into this peaceful valley 
Came a stranger bold and warlike, 
Dressed was he in deepest scarlet; 
In his arms were bows and arrows, 
Made of bright and flaming colors. 


Swiftly to each tribe he hastened 

And to each big chief he whispered: 
“See the waving fields of ripe maize, 

See the forests on the hillside 

Filled with game and priceless riches; 

They are mine; if you but serve me 

Every tribe shall bow before you.” 


Soon with cleverness and cunning 

He had won the mighty chieftains, 
And they called him, “Big Chief Miney.” 
And to each he gave his arrows, 

Bows and arrows made for warfare. 
And the races of the Red Men 
Fought each one against each other. 
All the valleys rang with war cries, 
And a thick dark cloud was lifted 
’Twixt the Red Men and the sunshine 
That had ever shone above them. 
And the Red Man with his war paint 
Soon forgot the Mighty Spirit 

And the beauty of the valley; 

AJl his heart was filled with hatred, 
And he served the Big Chief Miney. 


But the Great and Mighty Spirit 

As he looked upon his children 
Wept—until his tears fell downward 

And the earth was drenched with sorrow. 


Then uprose the great Newaya, 
He the chief of all the races, 


* See page 427 September, 1923. 


Who had heeded not the pleadings 
Of the cunning Big Chief Miney. 
Thus he spoke unto his people: 

“T will go unto the Great One, 
Plead his mercy for his children.” 
So across the land of warfare, 
Over high and treacherous mountains, 
Up into the peaceful headlands, 
Where the Great and Mighty Spirit 
Lived and ruled, went brave Newaya. 
Low before the Mighty Spirit 
Bowed Newaya in devotion; 
Spoke to him of all the anguish 
That had come upon his people, 
Of the coming of Chief Miney 
And his flaming bows and arrows. 


Long the Great and Mighty Spirit 
Pondered o’er the suffering Red Men, 
Then he spoke, “Oh, brave Newaya, 

I will make a mighty emblem; 

It shall be my bow of wonder 

And when Red Men look upon it 

They shall think of peace and plenty, 
Long for days when war is over. 

It shal] speak to them of sunshine 

And their pleasant fertile valleys 

In the days when the Great Spirit 
Only, ruled and smiled above them. 

I shall caJl the gift my rainbow, 

For from out my tears of sadness 
There shall come this gift of beauty.” 


So the Great and Mighty Spirit 
Took the yellow of the ripe maize, 
And the green that clothes the meadow 
In the days of peace and plenty; 
Took the blue of summer heavens, 
And the scarlet of the oak trees 
In the fall with frost upon them; 
Took the purple of the twilight, 
And the indigo and orange 
From the tops of distant mountains 
Where their summits touched the heavens; 
Blended these with tears of sadness, 
And from these he made the rainbow. 
Then Newaya, the brave chieftain, 
Went again unto his people, 
Pointed up into the heavens 
Where the two storm clouds had parted, 
Cried unto his suffering people: 
“Look upon the gift of magic 
That the Great and Mighty Spirit 
Sends unto his wayward children!” 


When the Red Men looked upon it, 
Lo! they saw the waving maize flelds, 
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Saw the green of hills and meadows, 

Saw the woodlands clothed with scarlet, 
Saw the beauty of the valley 

In the days of peace and plenty;— 

Saw the tears of the Great Spirit, 

And they broke their bows in sunder, 
Smoked their pipes of peace together, 
Till the war-clouds all had vanished 

And the Great and Mighty Spirit 

Ruled once more among the Red Men. 


Ever after, when Chief Miney 

Came to dwell among the Red Men, 
And the war-clouds—dark and heavy, 
Gathered o’er the peaceful valley, 
Then the good chief of the Red Men 
Rose and pointed to the heavens; 
And they broke their bows asunder, 
Smoked their pipes of peace together 
’Til the war-clouds all had vanished 
And the Great and Mighty Spirit / 
Sent His sunshine down upon them. 





The Black Kitty* 


Once there was a little black kitten. 

His toes were black, his feet were black, his legs were 
black, his tail was black, his back was black, his tongue was 
black, his lips were black, his teeth were black, his nose was 
black, his eyes were black, his ears were black and his heart 
was black, and his mamma called him Midnight. 

He didn’t care. 

His mamma would say, “Now don’t you play in the 
neighbor’s yard,” and he would run right away to play in 
the neighbor’s yard. He didn’t care. 

Then he would say to his good little brother, “Come 
on over and play in the neighbor’s yard. Don’t mind our 
mamma.” 

And when the good little brother would say, “Oh, no, 
I’m a good little kitty!” the little black kitty would bite 
his ear and pinch his tail. He didn’t care. One day, when 
he hurt his good little brother, the mamma came running 
when she heard him cry, and when she found what the 
little black kitty had done, she said, “Oh, dear, I’ll have 
to get the priest.” But the little black kitty didn’t care. 

Once they had a mouse for their dinner, and the bad 
black kitty ate the whole mouse and left none for his kind 
mamma and his good little brother. He didn’t care. 

You know the kind house dog that loves to lie and sleep 
in the sun? Well, the black kitty dragged him miles into 
the country and left him all tired out, sleeping in a ditch. 
He didn’t care. 

One day, when he had no one to play with, he went to 
the barn, opened the stable door, pushed the cow to one 
side and dragged out the little wobbly calf, and played 
with him till he was all tired out. Then he put that little 
calf to bed in his Mamma Kitty’s bed, and when she came 
and found the little calf asleep in her bed, she said, “That 
settles it. I shall have to get the doctor!” 

Well!—when that little black kitty heard the word 
doctor, he shot out the door, down the walk, out into the 
road, past the policeman, past the doctor’s house, past the 
priest’s house, past the church, the church steeple, till he 
came to a mountain—a big mountain, a tall mountain, 
a high mountain; a big, tall, high mountain. He ran 
right up this big, tall, high mountain and there on the top 
was the new moon—crescent shape—and it had a sign on 
it, “Keep Off the Moon.” The little black kitty jumped 
right into the middle of that brand new moon and mussed 
it all up with his dirty, muddy, yellow feet. He didn’t care. 

Then he rolled himself up in a little black ball and went 
sound asleep. While he was sleeping, the moon rose from 


* See page 404 
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off the top of the mountain, and when the little black kitty 
woke up, he was hungry. But he curled up a second time 
and went to sleep. 

This time, while he was sleeping, the moon to 
grow shutter and shutter and shutter, until it was all shut 
tight. When the little kitty woke up it was dark and he 
couldn’t see. Then he wanted his mamma and he thought 
of his little brother, and his little home, and his little knife 
—his little fork—his little plate—and his little spoon, and 
he cried two black tears right out of his two black eyes. 

Then the moon opened one eye and a little light came 
through—the moon opened the other eye and a little more 
light came through; then I guess the moon was sleepy, 
for he opened his mouth and yawned. The little black 
kitty popped his head out and there, way down below, 
was the place where he lived. Then he wanted his mamma 
again and he cried two more black tears out of his two 
black eyes. 

Then the moon began to sail slowly down the sky until 
it landed—thump—on top of the mountain. Out jumped 
the little black kitty. He ran down the big, tall, high 
mountain; past the church; past the church steeple; past 
the priest’s house; past the doctor’s house; past the 
policeman; up the road; through the gate; up the walk, 
and in through the door. Just as still as a mouse, he went 
over and sat down in a far corner, for his Mamma Kitty 
was asleep and he didn’t want to awaken her. 

When she woke up, the first thing she saw was the little 
kitty. 

“Oh, what a beautiful kitty!” she said Then the little 
kitty went over and knelt beside her and said, “I’ll never 
be naughty again.” 

“Why, but you’re all white!” cried his mamma, and 
she took him to the mirror He looked in and, do you 
know, his toes were white, his feet were white, his legs were 
white, his tail was white, his back was white, his tongue 
was pink, his lips were pink, his teeth were white, his nose 
was pink, his ears were white all lined with pink, and his 
eyes were a beautiful blue, and his mamma named him 
Snowball. 

Then for supper she gave him white bread and butter, 
a glass of white milk, some cottage cheese, and a whole 
white mousie for his very own. 

And he purred—and he purred—and he purred—and he 
never was naughty again. 


(This story, by Professor Stephani Schutze, appeared under the 
title, “The Tale Tiny Hare Told,” in The Continent, April 20, 1911. 
Printed in this issue through the kind permission of Professor Schutze. 





Indian Summer 


Ho, Indians by the hundred 
Are roving through the land— 
Tribe after tribe are making 
Their camps on every hand! 


Strange that to autumn corn-fields 
They always choose to go; 

Pitched there by tens and hundreds 
Brown wigwams stand in row! 


Smoke from their midnight camp-fires 
“Ss Hangs in the valley still— 
Draping a soft blue curtain 

Across the distant hill! 


Whist! hosts of leaves a-flutter' 
Eack gaudy crimson one 
Is but a painted redskin 
A-dancing in the sun!—Daisy Moore 


(From the Junior Home Magazine. Courtesy of the D. C. Kreidler 


Company.) 
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Building and Furnishing a Playhouse 


Iona Fick, Louisiana 


(A project worked out by the children of the 1B Grade, Howard School, No. 1, under the direction of Miss Iona Fick and Miss Dora 
Margolin, senior practice students in the New Orleans Normal School.) 


How the Project Began 


One day, while telling stories from pictures, one of the 
children found a picture of a little boy and girl building a 
house. We asked the child if he would like to be doing 
what the little boy in the picture was doing. He answered 
that he would rather build a real house and not a paste- 
board one like that in the picture. We asked the group 
how many would like to build a real playhouse big enough 
to actually play in. They became very enthusiastic over 
the idea and immediately began planning the location, 
number of rooms, etc. As the culmination of the project 
the children’ gave a house-warming. 

The following subject matter grew out of the activities 
connected with the house-building and the house-warming. 


I Language opportunities utilized 


A_ Spoken language. 
1 Talking about all of the needs of the house. 
a Inside of house. 
(1) Number of rooms. 
(2) Furniture. 
(3) Decorations, etc. 
6b Outside of house. 
(1) Porch and its furniture. 
(2) Gardens. 
(3) Fences, etc. 
2 Describing objects seen. 
a Description of a house, a room, or a piece of 
furniture that the child has seen. 
3 Planning how to make things. 
a Talk of suitable materials. 
6b Process of making object. 
4 Criticism of object made. 
a Its use, good points, weaknesses, materials, etc. 


Example 1 


Merl made a stand for the floor lamp. He used a 
block of wood for the base and a broom-stick for 
the stand. Catherine said it could not be used 
in the parlor, because it was much higher than the 
piano. George said there was nothing to hold 
the shade on. The top of the broom-stick 
would go right through the hole in the lamp shade. 
Merl said he would make it better by sawing off 
a piece, so that the stand would be just a little 
smaller than the piano. He said he could nail 
a thin piece of wood across the top of the stand 
to hold the shade. Various other suggestions 
were made by the children, but Merl’s plan was 
successful and his product was finally accepted 
by the group. 


Example 2 


Leon made a rocking chair. Anna May said she 
didn’t think we could put it in our bedroom, as 
it was so much larger than both the bed and the 
dressing table. Marie said she didn’t think she’d 
like to sit in it because it had no.back. Leon then 
nailed a piece of wood to the back of the chair, 
but as the back was too heavy, the chair would 
always fall backwards. Winnie said that hap- 
pened because the piece of wood used was too big 
and heavy for the chair. Leon got a lighter piece 
of wood and made a very good rocking chair. 

5 Describing parties children have attended. 
6 Playing host or hostess. 

a How to greet guests. 

b What to say at a house-warming. 


7 Playing guest. 
a What a polite guest does and says. 
8 Co-operative lessons. 


B Written language. (Children originated the words 
or sentences to be written. Wrapping paper was the 
material used.) 

1 Labels. 
a ‘The children wrote a sign for the mail box. 


U. S. MAIL 
b They named the house and made a sign for it. 
1B BUNGALOW 
c The address was placed over the door. 


328 CANAL STREET 


2 Posters. 
a The children hung these in the halls. 
DID YOU SEE 
COME SEE COME THE 
OUR TO OUR PLAYHOUSE 
1B BUNGALOW PLAYHOUSE IN 
ROOM 10? 


3 Invitations written to parents, principal, super- 
visors, and superintendent. 


Howarp Scuootr No. 1. 
April 27, 1923 
We invite you to the house-warming at the 1B Bungalow 
in Room 10 next Friday morning at nine o’clock. 
1B GRADE 


Come to our house-warming 
1B Bungalow 
Room 10 
Friday 9 A.M. 


II Reading (Co-operative lessons) 


Children made original sentences about what they were 
doing. Teacher printed these with a sign marker 
on large sheets of wrapping paper and the children 
learned to read their own compositions. 


Example 


We have a real playhouse in our schoolroom. It has 
five rooms. We have a parlor, a bed-room, a 
dining-room, a kitchen, and a bath-room. We 
made the furniture for our house. We have a 
piano in our parlor. James is going to make a 
victrola. 

(Many other possiblities for such lessons were utilized, 
using such topics as “Our Front Yard,” “How We 
Painted Our House,” “Our House-warming,” 
“Our Best Workers.’’) 

The following songs were used as part of the House- 
warming program. 


III Music 


a ‘The Song of the Carpenter—The Children’s Year— 
Grace Conant, page 60 

Sweeping and Dusting—Gaynor, Book I 

The Telephone Song—Gaynor, Book I 

The Clock—Gaynor, Book I 

Good Morning Song—Hollis Dann, Book I 


ean & 
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IV Number 
A Counting, classifying materials. 
a Counting number of chairs in house. 
b Counting number of windows in house. 
c Counting number of pickets in the fence. 
B Writing numbers. 


—_— eer April 25, 26, etc. 

2 res 328. 

ae: lk nine o’clock. 
V Handwork 


1 Materials. 

Wood scraps from furniture factory, cloth of all 
kinds, string, burnt out electric light bulbs, 
beaver board, blocks, crepe paper, tissue paper, 
wall paper, bogus paper, paint and brushes, 
saws, hammers, nails, matting, rugs, paper 
rollers, cigar boxes, bottles, silver paper, clay, 
and wire, etc. 

2 Objects 

Beds, tables, chairs, buffet, piano, porch swing, 
sun dial, floor lamp, sofa, bird, perch, awnings, 
window boxes, roof, curtains, nail box, fence, 
draperies. 

Cut-outs from large advertisements of plumbing 
companies were used for the bathroom fixtures. 

3 Habits formed. 
a Muscular co-ordination gained through the use 
of hammers, saws, nails, paint brushes, rulers; 
for drawing lines, and crayon. 


b Spirit of co-operation in making things for a 
* common end. 

c Constructive criticism. 

d_ Self-reliance. 

e Mutual assistance in surmounting difficulties. 

f Good-fellowship. 

g Procuring materials in orderly manner. 

h Sense of values. 

4 Thrift. 

j Ideals of cleanliness and order. 

k Art standards for color combination, furniture 


arrangement, etc. 

Language habits. ; 
(1) “We have three chairs,” etc., instead of 

“We got.” 

(2) “Ihave none,” instead of “I ain’t got none.” 
(3) “I did,” instead of “I done.” 
(4) “Wearegoing to,” instead of “We are gonna.” 
(5) “Just,” instead of “Jist.” 


~~ 
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A Project Plan 


Making Indian Moccasins 


Ella Cummings and Edith Howe, Iowa 
Subject 
Indian Dress. 


Problem 
Study of Indian Footwear. 


Project 
Making of Indian Moccasin. 


Method of Approach 


In our Social History work for October we discussed 
the Indians’ country, home, family, and now began to 
talk about costume and found the moccasin especially 
interesting. 

The Indians have no village shoemaker—every man must 
make his own moccasins or go barefoot. Deerskin is usually 
used in making the moccasin, although some tribes of 
Indians used wel] curried pieces of cowhide. From this 
piece of skin the outline of the foot is marked and a margin 
left by the cutter for the turning up of the sole. 

Some moccasins were laced and beaded, while others 
were neatly sewn and beaded. The North American 
Indian used the dressed or tanned hide of the deer; a 
small bone of a fish, or one near the ankle joint of the deer, 
provided the needle, and sinews were used for thread. The 
seam was behind the heel and over the foot instead of, 
as in our fabrics, at the sole or bottom. 

Each tribe is known by the style of moccasin which he 
wears. 


Discussion 


1 Why do we wear shoes? (Protection.) 

2 What does the Indian wear on his feet? (Moccasins, 
leggins, snowshoes.) Show Indian moccasin for children’s 
observation. 

3 Why did the Indian wear moccasins? (For hygienic 
reasens—to prevent colds, corns and bunions. Because 
it could be adapted for treading the bottom of a canoe or 
climbing rocks. A desire to prevent noise—the Indian 
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felt safe only through secrecy of movement and craftimess 
of motive.) 


4 Where does the Indian get his moccasins? Compare 
the Indian’s source of supply for clothing with the child’s. 
(No market for easy purchase, therefore he must look out 
for himself through his own efforts or to his squaw or 
grandmother, who was the acknowledged possession of the 
tribe for drudgery as well as for wisdom. Deerskin was the 
preferred materia], but sometimes cowhide or buffalo was 
substituted) . 


5 What is the method of making the moccasin? (Prep- 
aration of skin—drawing around the foot, sewing with 
sinews, bone needle.) 


6 How were moccasins decorated? (With porcupine 
quills, beads and fringe.) 


Method of Procedure 


Ask the children to bring leather or other material 
resembling leather, from which to make moccasins—tops of 
old shoes, table covers, etc. 

Have each child draw an outline of his foot on paper, 
folding the sides of the patterns. 

The child compares his pattern with the Indian moccasin 
and tries to improve it. 

Choose the best pattern and after it has been corrected 
by the teacher, it may be applied to the material. 

After cutting out the moccasin, sew with a bone needle 


Phonic 
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which may be made by the children, while an aw] is some- 
times used as a helpful tool. 

Explain to the children that Indians now use thread, 
while formerly they used reindeer sinews. 

After working out a design, apply it to the moccasins. 
Have the children bring beads and decorate. 


Questions to be Used (Silent Reading) 


Why can an Indian walk with less noise than we? 
Who makes the Indians’ moccasins? 

From what are they made? 

How do they get the skin ready? 

How did they make the pattern? 

How did they get the bone needle through the deer 


our whore 


skin? 

7 What did they use for thread? 

8 Why did you not use deerskin for your moccasin? 

9 What helped you to make your pattern? 

10 How did you decorate your moccasins?, 

11 Did the Indians always use beads to decorate their 
moccasins? 

12 Why do they not still sew with sinews? 


References 


American Indians—Frederick Starr 

The Hopi Indian—Walter Hough 

Hopi, the Indian Boy—Jewett. (Educational Publishing 
Company, Boston, New York, Chicago.) 


Lessons 


L. S. Mills 


Supervising Agent for the Connecticut Board of Education 


The purpose of this article is to exemplify several kinds of 
class work in the teaching of phonics as an aid to reading. 
The procedure for teaching phonics in a beginning class, 
grade one, may be somewhat as follows: 
1 Drill on words phonetically arranged to develop the 
sound of the initial consonant b. 


be birds have him hopping 
bed before heels hard 
by blue head hear 


2 Develop by questions the initial consonant b as 
follows: 
(a) form (b) sound 


3 Children volunteer other sounds with initial con- 
sonant b. 
4 Drill sounds of d, using the blackboard and perception 
cards. 
5 Proceed in the same manner with h. 
6 Take up in the same manner the sounds of all initial 
consonants, as: 
b-bed, c-can, d-day, f-fan, g-go, h-have, j-just, k-kite, 
l-land, m-man, n-nut, p-put, q-queer, r-rat, s-sat, t-tale. 
7 Phonetic families follow next: 
ot, an, ay, eet, um, ust, ing 
hot, can, day, feet, hum, crust, bring 
Short vowels and short vowel families: 
a e i ) u 
at et it op ut, etc. 
hat met bit hop cut 
ad ed in od ud 
bad _—i bed bin clod bud 


9 Long vowels and long vowel families: 


a e i Oo u 
ate ete ite ope ute 
hate mete bite hope cute 
ade eed ine ode ude, etc. 


fade {bleed brine mode rude 


10 With grade two, the work of grade one should be 
reviewed and lists of words that lend themselves to pho- 
netics frequently worked out on the blackboard as follows: 


cap tured captured 
col um bine columbine 
de mand ing demanding 
clust er ing clustering 
in hab it ants inhabitants 
like wise likewise 
pep per mint peppermint 
pack age package 
trav el er traveler 
gold en rod goldenrod 
sparkl ing sparkling 
al Jot ted allotted 

sol i tudes solitudes 
self ish ly selfishly 

in dif fer ent indifferent 
prop er ly properly 

a part ments apartments 
mem ber ship membership 
in fect ad infected , 
war-strick en war-stricken 
au to mat ic automatic 
gar bage garbage 

im por tance importance 
com mu ni ty community 
pre vent ed prevented 
cat er pil lars caterpillars 
dif fer ent ly differently 
prob lems problems 
vol umes volumes 

es tab lished established 
chap ters chapters 
pro tect ing protecting 
e rect ed erected 

dis trib ute distribute 
ig nor ance ignorance 
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11 The next step is sight reading, where a large number 
of the words that are met can be worked out phonetically 
as follows: 


The first telephones were not very powerful. They 
could carry the voice only a short distance. 

Persistently Dr. Bell and his associates kept at work 
inventing and planning to extend the distance. 

A thrilling moment occurred on February 11, 1915, 
when the transcontinental line was opened for Philadelphia, 
in the presence of the mayor and city officers. This time 
not only the voice of man, but the voice of the Liberty Bell, 
known and revered by every American, was sent across 
the country. At the Mayor’s signal the bell was struck 
and the note distinctly heard in San Francisco. 


Yes, the Indians were right. The most important thing 
for every city is an abundant supply of pure water. 

We need water for drinking, cooking, washing, and other 
domestic uses; for sprinkling streets and lawns, for fire 
protection and for manufacturing. 

Water is supplied to the people of the city through the 
water works. There must be faithful workers at these 
works, for without them the pipe-lines would be useless. 


12 The following phonic chart has proved very useful 
in the teaching of reading from the use of phonetics. 
Both for new work in grade one and for review of phonetic 
sounds in grades two and three and even four, where many 
of the children come from homes of foreign parentage. 


Chart of Vowels, Consonants, Blends and Phono- 
grams for Drill in Connection with Primary 
Reading 


123 Phonograms 690 Words Grade One and Two 


LONG AND SHORT VOWEL PHONOGRAPHS 


bedfghikimaparstvwryez2z 


y - 


a a é é i i 
12 ack 13 ave 9 est 7 eal 9 ill 8 ine 
10 ad 12 ail 8 ead 7 eam 7 im 7 ight 
9 at 12 ay 8 ent 6 eat 6 id 6 ind 
9 ag 9 ale 8 et 6 ear 6 ig 6 ire 
8 an 8 ake 6 ed 5 eed 6 in 6 ile 
8 ap 8 ain 6 ell 5 eel 6 it 5 ice 
8 ash 8 ane 6 en 4 ean 5 ip 4 ive 
7 ab 7 age 6 end 4 eek 5 ink 3 igh 
7 ang 7 ade 6 ess 4 eep 4 ift 3 ite 
6 am 7 ame 5 eck 5 ead 4 ish 3 ime 
6 atch 5 ace 4 ead 3 each 4 ist 3 ipe 
5 ank 5 ate 3 eg 3 een 7 ing 3 ife 
5 ar 4 aid 2 em 3 eak 3 ick 2 ide 
5 ax 4 aste 1 elp 3 eet 3 ilt 2 ise 
4 amp 3 aze 2 eef 2 ilk 2 ike 
4 and 2 ape 2 ide 

re) 0 a a 
6 ob 11 ore 8 um 3 ure 
6 og 8 old 8 old 
5 ock 8 ow 7 uck 
5 ot 6 ope 5 ust 
4 op 5 oat 5 ut 
4 od 5 ose 4 ub 
4 oss 5 oke 4 ump 
5 ole 6 un 
4 ote 3 up 
4 one 3 ull 
4 oad 
4 oar 
3 ode 
3 ome 
3 ome 
3 oam 
3 ong - 
2 oof 
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Additional Vowel-base Phonograms, including the more difficult 
sounds. Key to 226 words. 


9 art 14 are 9 ook 8 ound 
8 all 7 ass 8 aw 7 ew 
7 ar 7 ant 7 oil 7 out 
7 arp 5 ance 7 oss 7 ow 
5 air 5 ast 6 oom 7 own 
4 ark 5 alk 6 ark 5 oot 
4 ask 4 aft 5 awl 5 urn 
3 arn 4 ash 5 ool 3 ull 
3 arge 5 oon 1 ich 
3 ard 5 orn 
2 arsh 3 oy 

2 oice 

3 ood 


CONSONANT FORMATIONS 


which combined with First and Second Grade Phonogram Chart will 


increase the vocabulary by 339 words, making 1255 words complete 
in all. 


br, cl, ch, cr, fl, fr, gl, gr, sh, sl, st, tr, wh, wr, dr, gh, pr, sc, sp, sw 
sk, sm, sn, th. 


The figures at the left indicate the number of words that pupils 
of the two first grades may be expected to learn in connection with 
this chart. The chart may be used to good purpose also in the third, 
and, for review work, in the fourth grades. 


This scheme of teaching phonetics and the recognition of 
words by sounds has been carried out in a large system of 
schools during the past ten years with considerable success. 
It is not complicated or elaborate. The children are con- 
sciously taught the sounds of the letters and the phonograms 
as they occur in daily use in the English language. They 
are taught to use these sounds and to connect them with 
certain Jetters and syllables early in their reading work. 
This art has been acquired by most of us by analogy after 
long years of use. 

In this way, pupils early have a key to the pronunciation 
of new words and are thus able to help themselves. This 
last cannot be too greatly emphasized. 


The Red Squirrel 


Just a tawny glimmer 
A dash of red and gray, 
Was it a flitting shadow, 
Or a sunbeam gone astray? 
It glances up a tree trunk 
And a pair of bright eyes glow 
Where a little spy in ambush 
Is measuring his foe. 
I hear a mocking chuckle 
Then, wrathful, he grows bold 
And stays his pressing business 
To scold, and scold, and scold 
— Selected 


Words 


Fairies, goblins, imps and elves; 

There’s magic in the words themselves! 
Just say them over! Giants! Sprites! 
And taste once more a child’s delights. 


No creepy feelings can be stirred 

By any modern “grown-up” word; 
But think of witches, specters, fays, 
And live again your childhood’s days. 


Just whisper wizard! Neither wealth 
Needs then to charm — nor even health! 
The man who still believes in gnomes 
Has romance wheresoe’er he roams. 


Ee 
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Preparing a Jack-o’-Lantern for the Party 


A Hallowe’en Party 


Annebelle R. Bucknam 


Rustling, leafy puddles fill the low spots in my path— 
Day declines in splendor that was born in stormy wrath. 
Orchid blent with purple is the veil of distant mist— 
Orchid mixed with purple and a thought of amethyst. 
Forests flicked with Ophir gold where tulip poplars stand; 
Fields of grain and pasture strewn about a pleasant land. 


Hazel brush that undulates where children prowl and seek 
Acrid-coated hazel nuts; that chipmunk’s bulging cheek 

Shows them where the crop will be ere many days go by; 

Tells them if they’d have their share they’d best be mighty spry! 
Hear their voices buzzing like the intermittent zoom 

Made by busy bumblebees about the pollened bloom! 


Else, the world is silent, and we all are tippy-toe 

Lest poor slumbering Summer should be awakened as we go. 

Fever-broken Summer so in need of rest and sleep— 

Moist with dews of slumberland and breathing soft and deep. 

My idea of heaven? I will tell it you, my dear: 

Some place where October lasts throughout the blessed year! 
—Strickland Gillilan 


During this month of wonders comes the mysterious 
Hallowe’en. How much the children enjoy not only the 
day, but the preparations for it. This is especially true 
if they are to have a “party.” Have the decorations for 
this include the fall flowers, stacks of corn and golden 
pumpkins. And, of course, have Jack-o’-lanterns. Cut 
cats, bats and witches from black paper, interspersed with 
white paper ghosts, fairies and little brownies. For 


When witches fly, 
And the owlets cry, 
And the dog howls “ Ki-yi, ki-yi,”’ 
When the black cat mews, as the night grows old, 
And the snake through the dewy grass glides cold— 
It has come, I ween, 
All Hallowe’en! 


Choose the best arranged or most original of the cuttings 
for the decorations for the “party.” 

The games should be in accord with the spirit of the 
season. Any of the old time-honored games that are 
suitable for the children may be played, in addition to the 
following: 


I A Game of Fortune Hunting—The children draw or 
cut out pictures of sources of fortunes, such as mines, banks, 
ships, stores, or railroads. Afterward number each of 
these cards an amount of money. This is to count in the 
end, to ascertain the child finding the largest fortune; 
for the cards are hidden around the room or playground or 
haJl where the party is to be held. 

II The game of pinning the eyes upon a Jack-o’-lantern 
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is always good. A Jack-o’-lantern is drawn upon a sheet 
of paper, and the paper is hung upon the wall. The children 
are then blindfolded, one at a time, and given a paper 
circle with a pin. Then each one tries to pin it as close to 
one of the Jack-o’-lantern’s eyes as possible. 

III Pin a number of slips of paper bearing fortunes, or 
directions for performing stunts, upon a sheet hung upon 
the wall. The blindfolded children, one by one, pick them 
off, always taking the slip nearest the place where the 
child touches the sheet. 

IV _ Suspend a large ring or barrel hoop from the ceiling, 
or a stout string tied to two opposite nails or window 
fastenings. ‘Tie to the ring bits of bread, pieces of candy, 
candle ends, and dried peppers. 

The ring is given a twirl, and each child, holding a small 
stick in his hands, which have been tied behind his back, 
tries to touch one of the objects. If the candy is touched, 
the future will be sweet. The bread foretells an uneventful 
life; the pepper, a life of excitement; the candle-end, brief 
happiness. 

V_ Each child is given the end of a string to follow to its 
source. There is fastened a paper with instructions to 
perform a given “stunt.” These may be athletic stunts, 
or one may have to sing a song or draw a picture or tell a 
story. 

VI A pumpkin field is made by placing a number of 
pumpkins, made of orange crepe paper, about the room. 
The children gather them, one only at a time, and carry 
them to a designated place, an equal distance from the 
field. When the pumpkins are all gathered, the one 
having the most is the winner. 


Little Jack Pumpkin-Face grew on a vine, 

Little Jack Pumpkin-Face thought it was fine; 
First he was small and green, then big and yellow, 
Little Jack Pumpkin-Face is a queer fellow. 


He has two shining eyes, one shining nose; 
Inside his pumpkin head candle-light glows; 
See how he winks and blinks, see how he grins, 
When Jack-o’-lantern comes great fun begins. 


Arrange in the sand-table, or on any extra table, or even 
on the “number table,” a woodland scene. At one end 
place the small rocks, to form the witch’s cave. At the 
other, the grove where the brownies and fairies dance by 
the moonlight, which streams from a yellow moon, drawn 
on the blackboard just above. 

The witches, the kettle supported by three small sticks, 
the brownies and fairies are all made by the children. 
It was suggested by one child that there be a fairy queen 
and that the brownies, elves, and fairies be placed as 
though dancing around her, while through the “woods” 
numerous Jack-o’-Janterns grinned their approval. 

At a party for the older children use the following contest. 
Decorate the cards on which the answers are to be written 
with black cats. The child writing the largest number of 
answers correctly is the winner. 


1 The most hornble cat. 
2 The garden cat. 
3 A cat that rides on water. 
4 A cat that is a list. 
5 The disastrous cat. 
6 A cat served with oysters. 
7 A subterranean cat. 
8 A war-like cat. 
9 The wettest cat. 
10 The cat that follows a cold. 
11 A cat with fins. 
The answers follow: 
1 Catastrophe 5 Cataclysm 9 Cataract 
2 Catnip 6 Catsup 10 Catarrh 
3 Catboat 7 - Catacomb 11 Catfish 
4 Catalogue 8 Catapult 


(Continued on page 538) 





























You can accomplish three 
different but equally desir- 
able results by keeping your 
text books now in use pro- 
tected by 


HOLDEN BOOK COVERS: 


First — HOLDEN BOOK COVERS double the lives of the 


books in daily use. 


Second— HOLDEN BOOK COVERS teach pupils cleanliness 
and the need of handling public property with care. 


Thivd— HOLDEN BOOK COVERS help taxpayers by re- 
ducing the outlay for replacing books, making those 
now in use last twice as long. 


— SAMPLES FREEX — 











The HOLDEN PATENT BOOK COVER COMPANY 


Mires C. Ho.tpen, President 


SPRINGFIELD, MASSACHUSETTS 




















Horn-Shields 
Silent Reading Flash Cards 


These cards represent the first step in a far- 
reaching program to advance efficient reading. 
They are scientifically planned to cover the 
whole field of objectives prescribed by silent- 
reading experts for the promotion of compre- 
hension, speed, and alertness, and for the correc- 
tion of lip reading and other bad habits. They 
provide for 534 applications of these principles, 
beginning in the latter half of the first year, in 
connection with any reading system. 


Each set is accompanied by specific instruc- 
tions for the use of the cards. For full 


information write to the nearest office. 


GINN AND COMPANY 


Boston New York Chicago London 
Atlanta Dallas Columbus San Francisco 














Does it fit the little fist? Yes, 
it does; easing its first efforts 


| in writing. That’s why it’s 


well-named 


| DIXON’S 


BEGINNERS’ 


Have you had a sample? 


Write 


JOSEPH DIXON CRUCIBLE CO. 


Pencil Dept. 134-J 





| Jersey City - - New Jersey 
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History, Civics and Geography through Life. 


Projects 


XIX 


Blanche Bulifant McFarland, Colorado 
(Grade IIT) 


Discovery Day 


HE study of the Vikings, as previously treated, will in 
all probability be covered in the first three weeks 
of the session or thereabouts, bringing us to the 

season for the study of Christopher Columbus and our own 
Discovery Day. If our work has been well done, we have 
left with our pupils vivid pictures of life as lived by these 
bold adventurers and the adventurings which led directly 
to the discovery of Vinland. 

There is room for emphasis here on two points that have 
received very little attention thus far: relationships of 
people with whom we are most concerned, and a sufficient 
knowledge of the outstanding geographical, historical, and 
scientific knowledge of the time to give a factual setting to 
the study about to be undertaken. 


I Preliminary Study 

1 With a map of Europe before the pupils, and a map 
of the world always ready, make sure of the first of the two 
points to be stressed thus. 

What people other than the Norwegians lived in Northern 
Europe? Perhaps some one can tell us something as to the 
relationship of the Norwegians and the Danes; the English- 


men. What does this quotation from one of the sagas 
tell you? 

London bridge is broken down, 

Gold is won and high renown, 

Shields resounding, 


War horns sounding, 
Hildur shouting in the din, 
Mail coats ringing, 

Odin makes our Olaf win. 


What, in this saga, has a familiar sound to most of us? 
Yes, indeed; in the playing of the old game we’ve really 
been celebrating a Viking raid on our forefathers in England, 
in a way. 

But we mustn’t forget that not all of the Norsemen were 
Vikings, and that sometimes even Vikings found places in 
which they liked to live and work just like other people, 
and so gave up roving almost entirely, or entirely. Some 
of this kind of Norsemen settled in England and became 
a part of the people of that nation. Some of them, after 
furious raids in this section (pointing to northern France), 
settled here and came to be called Normans, their country 
being called Normandy. In fact, the Norsemen settled 
in many parts of northern Europe—sometimes just a few 
of them, sometimes several bands. 

But there were other people in Europe who were in no 
way related to the Norsemen. We are interested in know- 
ing about these people of Europe, because the people that 
settled America came here from Europe, and of course we 
want to know all we can learn about the people who started 
our great nation of Americans, because knowing about these 
people helps us to know what we are and what we may 
become. How many of you like to hear stories about your 
grandmothers and grandfathers, and about the homes in 
which they lived when they were girls and boys? That is 
very much the way we Americans feel about learning of the 
people of Europe, for some of them were our ancestors, 
and all of them, one way or another, influenced conditions 
in the making of our lives. 

Let us name all the different kinds of people, nationalities 
—that is, people of one nation, people who live in one 
country—that we know, and see how many of them have 
their homes in Europe. (The immediate aim of this part 
of the study is to familiarize the children with the nation- 


alities and the map of Europe, for them to connect English 
or Englishmen with England; Spanish or Spaniards with 
Spain; Italian with Italy; to make fairly definite place 
connections; to focus thought on places and nationalities 
in such a way as to lead to a tying up with our own history.) 

As we read stories of these times, we shall see that the 
peoples of northern Europe, who were, as we have seen, 
related to each other by blood ties, had not advanced so 
far in civilization as the peoples in the southern part of 
Europe. From now on you will be reading much of these 
peoples of the southern countries, and you will find many 
things to call your attention to the relationship of the 
peoples of the southern countries with each other, of the 
northern countries with each other, the ways in which 
kindred peoples were alike, and how ve.ry unlike the peoples 
of the north and the south were. 

What did we learn as to the government of the Norsemen, 
the Norwegians, in their own home land? These other 
peoples also had kings, and the kings held their courts in 
the large cities of their kingdoms with much pomp and 
ceremony, and from there directed all the happenings of 
their kingdoms. 

Note In the same informal way, any further geographical, histori- 
cal or scientific knowledge deemed necessary may be given. It is 
suggested, however, that most of this be given through correlation 
with other studies, especially language and reading, where stories of 


these people, their lives and their accomplishments, may be given to 
advantage, and to the enrichment of all subjects touched upon.) 


2 We find that the Vikings were not the only bold 
sailors of that time. From Italy, from Spain, and especi- 
ally from Portugal, brave men had gone out for adventure 
and for trade. What meant riches for the Indians? For 
the Arabs? For the Hebrews in early times? In later 
times? What things mean riches for us? What meant 
riches for the Vikings? Now let us learn what meant 
riches for these peoples of southern Europe. Did these 
people have more or less in the way of riches than other 
peoples we have studied? Why, then, were they not 
satisfied? 

Knowing these things, perhaps we can determine for 
ourselves how it came about that people began to trade 
with each other; then it will be easy for us to see how 
trade developed until it became one of the biggest businesses 


there was. We shall be interested in learning something 
as to 
a The things these people traded for and with. 
b Where these things came from. 
c How they were gotten. 
d Some of the details of how people traveled and 
carried these things from place to place. 
(1) On land. 
(2) On sea. 


There was one of these bold sailors,and traders that we 
shall want to know about—Marco Polo. Now, one of the 
chief reasons why we want to know about Marco Polo is 
that a book was written about his travels, and this 
book played a very important part in the life of some one 
else with whom we are very much concerned. You see, 
when Marco Polo had been fighting with one of these 
Italian cities, Venetia, against another, Genoa, he was 
captured and put into a prison in Genoa. There he had 
as a companion a man who was wise enough to learn all 
he could of Polo’s travels in the East, and to write them 
down. Perhaps some day you will read this book, or 
portions of it. Let us read, right now, a part of the begin- 
ning of this book: “Great Princes, Emperors and Kings, 
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See for Yourself 


The way to whiter, safer teeth 


You who will, can learn why a new way of teeth cleaning has come into world- 
wide use. And largely by dental advice. 

Millions have adopted this new method. Careful people of some 50 nations now 
employ it. Anyone who tries it will adopt it and advise it. Let this test show the 
reasons. 

The crusade against film 


Dental science has for years been seeking ways to fight the film on teeth. Film 
is that viscous coat you feel. No ordinary tooth paste can effectively combat it, 
so much of it clings and stays. 

The film becomes discolored, then it forms dingy coats. That is why teeth lose 
their luster. 

Film also holds food substance which ferments and forms acid. It holds the acid 
in contact with the teeth to cause decay. As a result, tooth troubles constantly 
increased until very few escaped them. 

Germs breed by millions in film. They cause countless troubles, local and internal. 
They, with tartar, are the chief cause of pyorrhea. 


Now two ways to combat it 


Modern investigators have found two ways to effectively fight that film. One acts 
to disintegrate the film at all stages of formation. One removes it without harmful 
scouring. 

A new-type tooth paste has been 
created to apply those methods 
daily. The name is Pepsodent. It 
is sO effective, so important, that Pepsodent disintegrates the film, then re- 
leading dentists the world over now moves it with an agent far softer than en- 
advise it. And the glistening teeth amel. Never use a film combatant which 





Protect the Enamel 








you see everywhere now show one of contatas Rass grit. 





its effects. 





A Test 


Is Free 




















To Children 


A new dental era 


Pepsodent means to chil- 
dren a new dental era. Den- 
tists now advise that children 
use it from the time the first 
tooth appears. 

Young teeth are most sub- 
ject to film attacks. Young 
folks have most to gain by 
adequate protection. The com- 
ing generation should be taught 
to fight this great tooth enemy. 








Pepsodent also multiplies the 
alkalinity of the saliva. It 
multiplies the starch digestant 
in the saliva. Those are Na- 
ture’s agents for combating 
starch and acids on the teeth. 
Each use of Pepsodent gives 
them manifold effect. 





Send the coupon for a 10- 
Day Tube. Note how clean 
the teeth feel after using. Mark 
the absence of the viscous 
film. See how teeth become 
whiter as the film-coats dis- 
appear. 

Read in our book why soapy 
tooth pastes bring just oppo- 
site effects. The delightful re- 
sults will convince you. Ever 
after you will use and advise 
this modern cleaning method. 
Cut out coupon now. 





10-DAY TUBE FREE ™ 





Pepsaodent 


REG. U.S. 


The New-Day Dentifrice 


A scientific tooth paste based on modern research. 
Now advised by leading dentists the world over. 











THE PEPSODENT COMPANY, 
Dept 430, 1104S. Wabash Ave., Chicago, IIl. 
Mail 10-Day Tube of Pepsodent to 


ONLY ONE TUBE TO A FAMILY 


“+ eee eww wne 
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Dukes and Marquises, Counts, Knights and Burgesses, and 
people of all degrees who desire to get knowledge of the 
various races of mankind and of the diversities of the sundry 
regions of the world, take this book and cause it to be read 
to you. For ye shall find therein all kinds of wonderful 
things, according to the descriptions of Messer Marco Polo, 
a wise and noble citizen of Venice. For-let me tell you 
that since our Lord God did mold with His hands our first 
father, Adam, even until this day, never hath there been 
Christian, or pagan, or Tartar, or Indian, or any man of 
any nation who in his own person hath so much knowledge 
and experience of the divers parts of the world as hath this 
Marco Polo.” 

Does it surprise you that we make so much of the writing 
of this one book? As you go through the grades of the 
elementary school and junior and senior high school, you 
will find that, from time to time, some great book has been 
written which has had a tremendous influence in the lives 
and work of the people of those and other times. Perhaps 
you can think of some of the reasons why this book is one 
of the important books of all times. 

But we are especially interested in this book because a 
copy of it came into the hands of Christopher Columbus. 
He owned a copy and he studied it just as carefully as you 
would study one of your text-books. As he studied, he 
wrote upon the margins his own knowledge and opinions 
about geography. That copy is stil] in existence. Perhaps 
you may travel in Europe some day, and may remember to 
try to find this book: Where would you look for it? 

3 For the teacher who finds the time, and thinks this 
the place for such work, further information may be given 
in the form of stories to acquaint the pupils with the big 
facts of further explorations and discoveries leading up to 
those of Columbus. Care should be taken to leave with 
the pupils reasonably clear and accurate concepts of 


a The increase in geographical knowledge. 

b The influence on people and events of the reports 
of Marco Polo’s travels. 

c The growing need, desire, for a sea route to Asia. 

d The two possible routes—sailing around Africa, 
sailing westward. The pupils will be interested 
to know something of the accomplishment of the 
former. 


e Dangers of navigation—fancied, real. What of’ 


the size of their ships? Of their knowledge of 
seamanship? Of the use of the compass? Of 
their knowledge of the ocean—currents, winds, etc.? 

f The fact that the entire possibility of reaching 
Asia by sailing westward was based on the sup- 
position that the earth is round. 


UW Christopher Columbus. 

An excellent book for the third grade teacher to base 
this portion of her work on is “The Story of Columbus,” 
by Lennes and Phillips (J. B. Lippincott Company). But 
whether or not any particular book is taken as a guide, 
the teacher will need to remember that to make the most 
of this study the personal must be made the keynote, 
the children taking up each phase as if it were an adventure 
that they themselves were embarking upon. It is sug- 
gested that the first voyage be carefully studied in detail, 
but that the other voyages be given as stories—a kind of 
supplement. The usual outline may be followed. 


1 The boy Columbus—his parentage, education, habits 
as far as known, ambitions, etc. 

2 Early occupation. 

3 His great idea. 

4 His attempts to get the support necessary for the 
working out of this idea—in Portugal, in Spain, in England, 
in France. 

5 Then, after eight years of waiting and effort to 
influence the Sovereigns of Spain, the bargain with Queen 
Isabella—what the: reward, payment, of each was to be; 
how the expenses were to be met, etc. 
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The preparations: vessels and equipment; the start. 
The voyage. 

The discovery. 

His return to the Court of Spain. 

The remainder of his life. 


CoO OID 


1 


III The naming of America 

A very brief account of Americus Vespucius will prove 
all that is needed. Then: 

We have here another instance of what may come of - 
the writing of a book. A European geographer talked 
much with Americus Vespucius about this new land that 
he had partially explored. When the geographer wrote 
his new geography he included the account Vespucius had 
given him and, for want of some name by means of which 
to designate this new land, spoke of it as America, the 
feminine form of Americus. 

Why did not Columbus name it for himself? His mind 
was just too full of his great idea, you see, to even under- 
stand that this was a new Jand. Why would such a mistake 
about some other land on the globe be practically impossible 
now? 

Even so, there is a name by which we sometimes ca]l our 
country which commemorates Columbus—yes, Columbia. 
You see, even a country may have a “pet” name. 


Related Lessons 


I Reading 

The Norsemen—J. G. Whittier. 

Sail On!—Miller. (Read this to the pupils for apprecia- 

tion.) 

The Norse Seamen and Christopher Columbus. (Little 

Classic Series, A Flanagan Company.) 
Columbus— Stones of Great Men. (Educational Pub- 
lishing Company.) 
II Language 

Imagine yourself the King of Portugal, talking with 
Columbus on the occasion of the latter’s application for 
assistance in the carrying forward of his plan; the King of 
England; the King of France; the King and Queen of 
Spain. In each case, the plea of Columbus would be much 
the same, but what would be the main points in the answer 
given by each monarch in turn? 

Imagine yourself a sailor on one of Columbus’s ships. 
Tell: what influenced you to go with him; your feelings 
as the port of Palos was lost to sight; special features of 
the voyage; when land was sighted. How did you feel on 
the return voyage. 

Imagine yourself one of the Indians whom Columbus 
took to the Court of Spain with him. What would you 
tell your fellow tribesmen when you returned? 

Dramatize: the landing of Columbus; the reception of 
Columbus at the Court of Spain on his return from his 
first voyage. 

Imagine yourself a geographer of that period. What 
supposed facts would you have written in your geography 
about the world? About “America,” supposing you had 
talked with Columbus, as well as with Vespucius? 

Make a list of words that describe the character of 
Columbus as set forth in his life and his work. 

It is not likely that a picture of Columbus was ever made 
during his life time. Suppose you were called upon to tell 
how he looked—what would you say? 


Ill Arithmetic 

Write the date: October 12, 1492. 

How many years were there between the discovery of 
America by the Norsemen and the discovery by Columbus? 

Many problems may be made, using various numbers 
and calculations in connection with these events. For 
instance: 

There were 29 days (practically) in August, 30 days in 
September, and 12 in October covered by Columbus’s 
voyage. How many days altogether did it take him? 

(Continued on page 529) 
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Embeco 


Improved Word Builder 





8002. A large-type builder, printed on 
heavy manila cards, two sides, cut up in 
single letters. There are over three hundred 
and fifty letters in bold type, including a good 
variety of capitals and small letters. 


Price, per box, $0.15 


Economo 
Word Builder No. 1 


8271. A new, large-type word builder. 
Printed on high-grade tag stock, which will 
prove of exceptionally good wearing quality. 
Contains an extra large quantity of tablets. 


Price, per box, $0.25 


Imperial Word Builder 


8270. A new builder of the large-type 
variety, printed on heavy manila tablets, with 
each letter duplicated in medial script on the 
reverse side. In extra strong durable box. 


Price, per box, $0.20 


Embeco Sentence Builder 


8011. A selection of words for expression 
sentence building, printed on heavy manila 
tablets, in large type with each word dupli- 
cated in medial script on reverse side. 


Price, per box, $0.20 


Bradley (Ucrd and 
VCunber Buttders are 


used every day ut Uf 


Schoolroom” 


BECAUSE THESE BUILDERS are made of the most dur- 
able stock and put up in substantial boxes. 





The tablets are clean-cut from strong tag stock, and the 
placing of letters and numerals is carefully planned to assure 
spacing and lineup as nearly perfect as can be obtained in 
material of this character. The letters and numerals are all 
printed in a plain, bold-faced type, which assures them being 
readable at a glance. 


Economo Number 
Builder No. 1 


8281. A new number builder, 
printed on heavy manila tag 
stock, with large numerals in 
bold type. It contains a large 
quantity of numerals from 1 to 
10 andsupply of mathematical 
denominations. Put up in box 
made especially strong so that 
it will withstand constant 
handling. An exceptionally 
fine builder. 














Price, per box, $0.25; mailing weight, 7 oz. 


Embeco Perception Cards 
for Number Work 


8290. This set of perception number 
work is made in the form of dominoes. 
The cards are strong manila tag stock, 
67% x 10 inches, and the domino dots 
are printed in dark green ink, one inch in diameter, so that they are quickly dis- 
cernible from all parts of the room. There are twenty-four cards, containing all 
number combinations from 1 to 10. Put up in a durable box. 


Price, per box, $0.75; mailing weight, 1 Ib. 3 oz. 





Bradley’s Multiplication and Division Builder 


8283. A new builder which includes sixty examples in multiplication and sixty in 
division. On one side of the card is a multiplication example and on the reverse 
side a division example. Printed on a very substantial tag stock. In strong box. 


Price, each, $0.25 





THE BRADLEY CATALOGUE is a complete hand-book of “Helps for 
Teachers” which should be in every schoolroom. It describes in detail the 
Bradley primary devices, water colors and color materials, kindergarten 


supplies and books. SEND FOR IT TODAY. 











MILTON BRADLEY CO. - SPRINGFIELD, MASS. 


BOSTON - NEW YORK - PHILADELPHIA 
CHICAGO: Thomas Charles Co., Agents 


- SAN FRANCISCO 
KANSAS CITY: Hoover Bros., Agents 
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Harvest Blessings 


Lillian Hankins Campbell, Washington 


CAST OF CHARACTERS 

ScHoot Grrt (School dress, carry books.) 

Five Imps (Boys.) (High peaked caps of red or black paper.) 

Harvest QuEEN (White dress, crown.) 

BLacksirps (Any number, boys or girls.) (Full black capes, 
made of lining or crepe paper. Black caps.) 

Leaves (Girls.) White dress, red, brown, yellow capes, of lining 
or crepe paper. Or whole dresses of these colors. 

Corn (Girl.) With hair loose about shoulders, dress of yellow 
crepe paper. 

Pumpkins (Any number.) Orange crepe paper, gathered full 
around neck (holes for arms), and gathered around waist line, 
making a full puffy imitation pumpkin to cover upper half of 
body. 

Boys AND Girts Any number. School clothes, carrying flowers. 

HALLowE’EN (Boy.) Sheet draped over head and body to repre- 
sent ghost. 


SCENE I 


School girl Dear me, I don’t see why we have to have 
such a season as fall. School begins, the flowers fade, and 
it begins to look dreary and dull. Some folks say fall is a 
glorious time, but I can’t see what they mean. I don’t see 
anything to like about it. 


(Sits on ground and looks sorrowful.) 


(Sound of marching. Enter five Imps. All in step, one 
behind the other. Stop and look at girl.) 


School girl (jumps up) Mercy me! Who are you? 

Imps (First) We (Second) are (Third) topsy (Fourth) turvy 
(Fifth) Imps. 

School girl Well, what do you do? 

Imps (First) We (second) twist (Third) things (Fourth) all 
(Fifth) about. 

School girl What are you going to twist now? 

First Imp Suppose we twist the seasons around, so this 
year does not have a fall? 


(School girl looks thoughtful and does not reply at first.) 


Second Imp Well, come, what do you say? People 
always blame us for everything that goes wrong, but here 
is once that we will please some one. 

School Girl May be there are some things about fall 
to like, but just this once I think you may twist things 
around a bit and leave that poky season out. 

Third Imp Oh, I see the Harvest Queen coming. 

Fourth Imp I just knew she’d be here soon. Those 
good fairies always try to spoil our plans. 

Harvest Queen (to the Imp) Here you are bothering 
around again. I thought we had given you enough lessons, 
but it seems not. (Zo girl.) So, my little lady, you’re 
plotting with these rascals to do away with autumn. Now, 
I am the Queen of that season, and of course, I know of all 
its glorious beauties and pleasures. Have you thought of 
all the things you would miss if fall did not come? 

School Girl Well, I’d thought of school, and Jack Frost, 
and dreary melancholy days. 
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Queen I see. There seems to be a good many things 
you haven’t thought of. I’ll show you some of them. 

Fifth Imp Oh, Mistress “Good Queen,” you needn’t 
bother, for she has already decided that we are to have 
no fall! 

Queen Peace! You have no power to keep me from 
showing a few of these lovely things to her. (Blows a 
whistle.) 


(Enter Apples. March music. A fancy drill may be 
arranged, All recite in concert.) 


Apples 
Of fruit we are the finest. 
We’re sure you will guess right. 
You all have eaten many, 
Now think with all your might. 


Our trees are all around you; 
Most every one has some; 

If you have never climbed them, 
Then you have missed some fun. 


We’re nicest in the autumn 
When our fruit is rosy red; 

I think you’ve guessed we’re apples, 
If you didn’t, then we’ve said. 


School Girl (looking thoughtful. Speaks to herself) | 
forgot about apples. 


(Queen smiles, blows whistle twice.) 
(Enter Corn. Recites) 


Who has not heard of the golden corn, 
Or has seen its silken ears; 

Or read how the pilgrims weary and lorn 
It fed thro’ those early years? 


All hail to the prince of the harvest gay; 
The people long to sing, 

Of the sturdy worth that holds the sway 
With this rollicking autumn king. 


(Queen blows whistle, quick march music.) 
(Enter Blackbirds. Recite in concert.) 


On the tops of the swaying tree tops, 
Collecting in chattering bands, 
The blackbirds gather together 
To travel to warmer lands. 


All day they carol and twitter, 
Making the glad air to ring; 
We love to watch them and listen, 
For we know they’ll come back in the spring. 


The herald of beautiful springtime, 
The harbinger of fall; 
There are many sweet-voiced song birds, 
But the, blackbirds we love best of all. 
(Continued on page 580) 
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History, Civics and Geography 


(Continued from page 526) 


IV Hand-work 

Make the Pinta, the Nina, and the Santa Maria. 

Make a map of the first voyage of Columbus. 

Make a sand-table model of the land to which Columbus 
first came. 

Make a collection of pictures showing various phases of 
life at this period; of ships; of Columbus; etc. 


V_ Civics 
We shall want to be able to recognize the flag of each of 
the countries included in our study. 


Things to Think About 


The religion of the peoples of southern Europe. Make 
some comparisons between this form of religion and that 
of the Vikings. 

How were books made in the time of Marco Polo? 
What do you know of the number of books to be had then? 

What does the man who wrote of Marco Polo’s travels 
say “‘cause it to be read to you,” instead of “read it”? 

Is it likely that even a well-educated Norseman could 
have read this book? Why not? 

What are some of the things you know about geography 
that even the wisest of men did not know then? 

Columbus died a sorely disappointed man. Which must 
prove of more benefit to the world: the accomplishment of 
what Columbus had in mind, or what he actually did 
accomplish? 


529 


How do you account for the fact that nearly five hundred 
years lay between the discovery by the Norsemen and that 
of Columbus? 

Explain what we mean when we say that the coming 
of the Norsemen to America was “discovery through 
adventure,” while the coming of Columbus, Vespucius, 
and others who followed them, was “discovery through pur- 
poseful effort.” Which wasof the more importance? Why? 

What, in your opinion, gives us the right to call Columbus 
a great man? 

The Santa Maria, the largest ship of Columbus’s fleet, 
is said to have been sixty-three feet long on deck, twenty 
feet long, and ten and one-half feet deep. How long is 
your schoolroom? How wide? How high? If all three 
of these ships had been placed on end, and eleven others 
as large added, they would still not equal the Lusitania in 
length. The Pinta and Nina were faster sailers than the 
Santa Maria: with a good wind they could make twelve 
miles an hour—a mile every five minutes. Do you know 
the rate of our modern ships? What do you learn from all 
of this? 

Recall what Eric and Biarni said of the portion of our 
country discovered by them. Note the description given 
by Columbus. Find each section on the map. 

Compare the impressions made on the Norsemen by the 
people they found living here, with the impressions made 
on Columbus. Perhaps we shall want te make some 
comparisons of our own as to the “savages” Biarni saw 
and the “Indians” Columbus saw. 

Do you prefer to call the people who were living here 
when the white man came “Indians” or “Americans”? 


Why? 
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Dodson 
Nature 
Pictures 


Cut out the coupons — send 














stamps or check—order to-day! 
FISH 


(in colors) 7x9 inches 


Everywhere teachers are 
ordering these famous pic- 


Rare and unusual reproductions 


. : fish we should know. A study in 
tures. The biggest help in color harmony and perfect propor. i 
tion. e know el no other pictures 
the schoolroom — at the the equal of these. or, propor- + 


lowest cost. Each picture | Complete set of 13 for 40. 


is a lesson to the children, 
whether in upper or lower 
grades. Many fascinating 
uses multiply the value of 
these pictures. Every one 
authentic, from the origi- 
nal Mumford Plates. A 
little thought on your part 
will bring the children the 


Thirteen colored pictures of fish. 


tion and settings are authentic. 
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MINERALS (in colors) 7x9 inches | 
The only way to show rare, precious | 
and semi-precious stones. Minerals | 


FLOWERS (in colors) 7x9 inches 
All of Nature’s favorites, nearly 
| 100 subjects. Send this coupon for 


complete list. They're priced at 3c | 
| each. Minimum order 15 pictures. | 


shown cut and in natural form. 
| Beautiful colors, 18 for 55c. 





sort of knowledge that 
lasts. Order from these 
fall groups. 


JOSEPH H. DODSON, Inc. 














903 Harrison Av., Kankakee, Ill. 


SCHOOL CHART of nearly 
1000 nature pictures. In col- 
ors. An investment every 
school should make. Size 


ANIMALS 
(in colors) 7x9 inches 


| Wolf, tiger, bear, lion, 

smallest. Every | 
| portunity for a chi 1 
| thing and to remember it. That 


their value. 3c each, in groups 
24234". Write Mr. Dodson | fifteen. Send for complete list. 
about the Dodson Nature Just use this coupon. List sent free. 
Chart. Price, $50.00. RE ook esscvccvenssevscccesi 
Mr. Dodson is famous as the | AGAreSS 2... cc ccccccccccccececces 
original Bird House Man sian iam time team ill las aaa 


muskrat, 

| chipmunk, from the largest to the 
icture is an op- 

d to learn some- | 
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INDUSTRIALS 
(Black and White) 6x9 inches 

Twelve pictures in black and white 
showing the stepsin the Lumber In- 
dustry from standing trees to fin- 
| ished. home. Log Jam, Saw Mill, | 

Receiving Docks, etc. Pictures that 
| set the children thinking. Complete | 
group 12 for 20c. 
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INSECTS (in colors) 7x9 inches. 
Eighteen beautiful plates in color 
showing many varieties of Butter- 


| flies, Moths Indis- 
pensable to the study of nature. 


| Complete set of 18 for 55c. 


PN dutnecnderdekechcdbiwkness 
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, Beetles, etc. 
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Harvest Blessings 


(Continued from page 528) 


Imp (to School Girl) Who likes a lot of blackbirds, any 
way! 

School Girl Well, I do. I had forgotten about them. 
(Queen blows whistle.) 


(Enter Leaves. March music. 
and full of life. Recite together) 


Arrange a little light drill 


Now the golden leaves of autumn 
Float in the hazy air, 

Flitting and rising and sinking 
Like bright birds here and there. 


Over hill and dale, the forests 
Are gay with autumn’s glow, 
And the brooks reflect the colors 

As they onward flow. 


Whether the green leaves of springtime, 
Or the glowing ones of fall, 

We do net know which we love best, 
For we cherish one and all. 


First Imp (to Girl) Now, you are not going to be per- 
suaded by a lot of leaves to give up your plan. 

Girl Well, it isn’t only the beautiful leaves, there are 
other things, too, it seems. 


(Queen blows whistle. Slow march.) 
(Pumpkins enter, slow, heavy-footed steps. Recite in concert) 


Oh, we are pumpkins bold! 
We dot the fields with gold. 
All thro’ the winter drear 

We bring the best of cheer. 


The pies for which you pine, 
The Jack-o’-lanterns fine, 
The pumpkins bring to all 
In the cheery fall. 


Third Imp (to other Imps) We need pumpkins for Jack- 
o’-lanterns. 


(Queen smiles.) 


School Girl (to Imp) Did I understand you to say there 
is something you like about autumn? 


(Queen blows whistle.) 
All make sound like 


(Hallowe'en enters, dressed as ghost. 
whistling wind. Hallowe'en recites) 


The wind howls lone across the marsh, 
The witch fires dance in livid lights, 
And riding on the midnight gales 
Come goblin songs in long drawn wails. 


| Weird and ghostlike shine the stars 

f From out their deep and darksome vault; 
Black clouds race across the sky 

f And window-panes and shutters vie. 


' Upon the hills ’neath shadowy trees 

The spirits and sprites play ghastly games; 
' O’er all the world the goblins gleam 

For fearful man on Hallowe’en. 


We forgot that our special night comes in fall. 


Imps 
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First Imp Never mind, we'll have every night our 
special night and bother mortals all the time. 

Second Imp (to Girl) Don’t mind about Hallowe’en; 
it’s a troublesome occasion. 

Girl I always have lots of fun on Hallowe’en. 


(Queen blows whistle.) 
(Thanksgiving enters. 


Girl Who are you? 

Thanksgiving I am Thanksgiving. Had you forgotten 
about me, too. 

Girl Indeed, I do not know. I don’t see how I could, 
for I like Thanksgiving so much. 


Bows to Queen, and to Girl.) 


(Singing off the stage. “Over the River and Through the 
Woed,” or any good Thanksgiving song.) 


Queen What do you think of autumn by now, my little 
friend? 

Girl (to Queen) Oh, I am so sorry for what I said! 
(To Imp.) You wicked creature, begone, quickly! I do 
not want you to do away with the fall. 

Imps Oh, but you forget that you made a bargain with 
us to do away with autumn. We hold you to your word. 

Girl (to Queen) Cannot you help me? 

Queen Yes, I could, but I believe I’ll let you find the 
way out of your difficulty. 

Girl Oh, what shall Ido! Iknow! I’ll call the boys 
and girls and we’ll drive the Imps away. (Runs to door 
and calls.) Schoolmates, come and help me. 


(Boys and girls run in.) 


First Boy What is the matter? What can we do? 

Girl These Imps are going to twist the seasons around 
and take the fall away from us. Help me to drive them 
away. 

Boys and Girls (together) Take the fall away from us! 
I guess not! Why, you have got to go, you horrid, im- 
pudent rascals! Run! Run! Run! for your lives. 


(Live march played. Throw flowers at them, and chase 
them around and around the stage. All other characters join 
in. After third time around the Imps run off.) 


Girl (coming over to where the Queen has stood during the 
running off of the Imps) Oh, beautiful Queen! can you 
forgive me for my mistake? 

Queen Since you have acted so promptly, I will forgive 
you. But after this, count your blessings before you 
grumble. 


(All together sing a harvest song. Either march off or have 
curtain dropped.) 


The Boy with the Hoe 


Say how do you hoe your row, young chap? 
Say how do you hoe your row? 
Do you hoe it fair, 
Do you hoe it square, 
Do you hoe it the best you know? 
Do you cut the weeds as you ought to do, 
And leave what’s worth while there? 
The harvest you’ll garner depends on you; 
Are you working it on the square? 





Are you killing the noxious weeds, young chap? 
Are you making it straight and clean? 
Are you going straight, 
At a hustling gait? 
Are you scattering all that’s mean? 
Do you laugh and sing and whistle shrill, 
And dance a step or two, 
As the row you hoe leads up the hill? 
The harvest is up to you.—Selected 























She did provide in advance for the expenses of Sickness, 
Accident or Quarantine, by enrolling in the T. C. U., and 
now finds herself able to meet the bills that have been ac- 
cumulating during her enforced vacation. 


How cheering it is to receive a check from the T. C. U. 
What a relief, when ill, to be free from Bill-Worries! What 
a help, when recovered, to start again without the dead 
weight of debt to carry. 


The Teachers Casualty Underwriters is an organization 
of Teachers for Teachers. For the small sum of less than 
a nickel a day, it engages to render to its members timely 
assistance in the hour of need. It is the Good Samaritan on 
a sound economic basis. 


One in Five Will Be Called 


It is an actual fact, proven by our records, that every 
year one out of every five teachers suffers enforced idleness 
through Sickness, Accident or Quarantine. 


You may be the fifth teacher this year. Why take a chance 
of being compelled to use up your savings or to run into 
debt, when for only five cents a day you may have complete 
T. C. U. Protection? 


What the T. C. U. Will Do For You 


You will be paid $50.00 a month when you are disabled 
by sickness or accident; for injury, for twelve months from 
date of disability; for sickness that confines you to the house 
for six months. You will be paid $25.00 a month for a 
period of illness that does not confine you to the house but 
keeps you from your work, and requires medical attention 
at least once a week. Operation Benefits will be paid in addi- 
tion to other benefits after your policy has been maintained 
in continuous force for one year. You will be paid $11.67 
a week when you are quarantined, so that your salary is 
stopped. No benefits paid unless attended by physician 
at least once a week. 


Send for our booklet which explains T. C. U. Protection 
in detail and shows what hundreds of teachers all over the 
country think of it. Mail the coupon to-day. It places you 
under no obligation. 





Teachers Casualty Underwriters 


239 T. C. U. Building Lincoln, Nebr. 


BUY YOUR SCH°ol FURI- 


ITURE AND SUPPLIES DIR 
ECT FROM FACTORY=——AT 
WHOLESALE PRICES 


INCE 1896 we have been selling 
direct to Schools at wholesale 
prices saving them thousands 

of dollars each year. Rowles 
School equipment is recognized as 
standard all over the United States 
and is guaranteed to give absolute 
satisfaction or money will be re- 
funded. Send for catalog thirty- 
three and special teachers’ catalog. 

Catalog 33 is a veritable encyclo- 

pedia of school supplies and furni- 
ture, and our teachers’ catalog 
illustrates a very complete line of 
teachers’ aids, kindergarten mate- 
rials and books. 

A Post Card will bring both Catalogs 

by return mail 
Address Department E 
E. W. A. ROWLES CO.,, 
2345-"351 So. Lasalle St. ' 


CHICAGO, ILL. 












































To the T. C. U., 239 T. C. U. Building, Lincoln, Neb. 


Please send me information about your Protective Benefits. 
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MUSIC 


especially prepared for Teaching 


PENMANSHIP 


is this year’s best, practical contribution to 
Handwriting Instruction 


The Student Records, now used in schools in every 
state in the Union, furnish teachers and pupils with 


Correct vocal and instrumental rhythmical counts 
for various exercises, including all capital and 
small letters. 


Conserve instructor’s vitality by eliminating rou- 
tine and much counting. 


Afford teacher more time for individual supervision 
and help. 


Stimulate greater class interest. 


Standardize through all grades, speed, movement 
and technique. 


Present model lessons for teachers. 
They may be used on any phonograph. Price, post- 
age prepaid, album included, 5 double face records, $12. 


HE Records or additional information may be obtained by das 
addressing 


,\PENMANSHIP DEPARTMENT 
_ {Student Educational Records, Inc. 
Lakewood, N. J. c 


Also manufacturers of French, Spanish and Latin records 




















-Everylad’s Dream 


Mattie Crabtree Blomquist 


THE CHARACTERS 


EVERYLAD — No special costume required. 

Storm Kinc — Dressed in a black robe, wearing a winged gray 
cap, a gray scarf and sash, sprinkled with mica snow. 

QuEEN SuMMER — Dressed in rose and green, with a yellow bag 
at her side. 

Lapy Sprinc — Dressed in green, wearing silver bands in her 
hair, and around her waist. 

Tue East Winp — Dressed in gray, wearing a green ruffled cap. 

AuTuMN — Dressed in russet and brown, wearing a bright-colored 
crown, bright strings of beads, and carrying an artist’s easel 
and a paint brush. 

WINTER’s PAGE — Dressed in white, wearing a holly wreath on 
head. 

SumMER Hours — Dressed in green, wearing pointed caps and 
shoes. 

HERALDS OF SPRING — Dre$sed in pink or white. 


Part ONE 


(Stage covered with brown leaves, shrubs in the background, 


stumps. Everylad in background, Storm King hurrying in.) 
Everylad 
Oh ho! Storm King! Next time you go 


Across the wintry sky 
And sweep the wild clouds in a heap, 
And toss the snow on high, 
I want to go up with you 
And scatter crystals down, 
And drop a drift of snowflakes 
Upon the roofs of town; 
I want to tip the fir tree 
With silver shining light, 
Until ’tis like a Yule tree 
That gleams with candles bright. 
And when the storm is over 
I'll come to earth again 
And paint a fairy picture 
On Mother’s window pane. 


Storm King 

Just climb the very highest hill 
That wears a cap of snow, 

And signal me as I go past 
By calling clear and low: 
“Ohtho! Storm King! Oh, ho!” 

I'll toss you on a crystal cloud 
And blow and blow and blow, 

And carry you to winter’s realm 
Straight to the land of snow. 

But when you reach that wondrous place 
The King will seek to know 

If you will give him promise true 
To help him fight his foe. 

Just tell him you’re in league with me 
To further Winter’s might, 

And he and all his courtiers bold 
Will hail you with delight. 

Now mark my word and don’t forget 
To climb the highest hill; 

Then you may help me with my plans 
To further Winter’s will. 


Everylad 
One thing I’d like to know; 
Who is the King of Winter’s foe? 


Storm King 
She’s a regal, wanton gypsy, 
With a hoard of wealth untold, 
Which she flings with lavish hand 
Fron her magic pouch of gold. 
When the East Wind stirs the meadows 
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Then she laughs in rapturous glee, 
And she flings her gold in dust streams 
’Cross the prairies broad and free. 
She’s a rare and lovely maiden 
But she drives us from the earth. 
When we strive to hold our fortress 
How she mocks us with her mirth! 
’Tis the Gypsy Queen called Summer 
And she puts us all to flight, 
For she scatters all our forces 
With her glowing shafts of light. 
She will strive to win your friendship 
With her gorgeous retinue; 
She will caJ] them all together 
To display them to your view. 
If you can view her wonders 
And to Winter loyal be, 
You have rendered royal service 
To the Winter King and me. 
For a promise she has made us 
That if Everylad shall say 
That he wants the King of Winter 
Evermore on earth to stay, 
She will march with all her forces 
To some far-off distant sphere 
And King Winter shall be ruler 
Every day throughout the year. 


Part Two 


(Stage covered with green leaves: ffowers, palms, and green 
shrubs in the background. Queen Summer is scattering gold 
dust jrom the bag which she carries. Enter Storm King and 
Everylad.) 


Storm King (doffs his hat, bows low) Queen Summer, at 
your service. 
Queen Summer 
I have no need for you, Storm King, 
My plans have all been laid 
For sunlit days and starlit nights. 
’T would please me well if you had stayed 
In old King Winter’s court. 
You know I do not care for you 
Nor for your rough, wild sport. 


Storm King 
Queen Summer, I shall leave your realm, 
But let me first present 
A message that I bring to you 
By the great King Winter sent. 


(Gives Queen a message, which she reads, then turns to 
Everylad and says;) 


Queen Summer 
So you would see my retinue 
And cast a magic spell 
To banish us from all the earth, 
From every nook and dell 
Where we have lived in sweet suspense 
Till winter set us free 
To roam o’er meadow, field and hill 
In lightsome gayety. 
(Calls through cupped hands) 
Oo-00-oh! Oo oo oh! 
East Wind! East Wind! 
(Enter East Wind. Exit Storm King.) 
Call Lady Spring! 
(To Everylad) 
She’s a shy and timid damsel, 
In her robes of silver sheen, 
In the quiet pools at sunrise 
May her mirrored face be seen. 
From the purple break of morning 
’Til the dusky even falls, 


(Continued on page 534) 
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Telephone Magic 


(Continued from page 504) 


3 Ordering of supplies, with statement Of 
bill for same. 

4 Diction of column of figures with request 
for the correct total. 

5 Short questions about regular work. 


Language 

1 Telephone magic produces a reason for a 
‘vivid impression,” which the child strives to 
get before he tries to use the phone. He tries 
to organize the “impression” so that he may 
possess something worth while to say. “Im- 
pression, possession, and expression’s the 
thing” to cultivate. 

The supervisor breaks in if a conversation 
lacks preparation, and she later reports all in- 
correct sentences and awkward phrases, un- 
reported by the audience. 

2 Conversation: short, definite, interesting. 

a Description: nature, mystery, bird- 
lore, things seen, heard, and felt at 
home, school, or in the summer. 

b Narration: playground stories, news, 

anecdotes. 
Exposition: games, building things, 
cooking food, direction for going places. 

3 Readasentence, having in it a hard word. 
Ask the meaning. Give the “‘callee” time to 
consult dictionary. At the same time the 
audience will look up the word and write it 
with other new words. 

4 Caller dictates five words and tells 
“‘callee” to alphabetize them while he waits. 
Audience does same. 

5 Recite short poems. 


c 


Geography 

1 Making condensed reports of subjects 
from outside sources. 

2 Questions not in the geographies asked 
in the first conversation and answered in a 
return call after consultation. 

3 “Guess who I am”—“I am a city,” etc 

4 Rapid reading of regional facts. 


Reading 


1 Book reports: telling how long the caller 
read to mother, how many words read in one 
minute. 

2 Impersonation of characters on the phone 
is great fun, offering many thrills. These may 
be animals or they may be real people, such as 
government officials, store-keepers, professional 
men, relatives or school children. A Dutch 











A School-Party for Hallowe’en! 


THIS magic October festival appeals toevery boy and girl. 

They love every sign of it—the pumpkin and the witch, the 

owl and the black cat. Give the youngsters a party at school, 

Let them decorate with gay crepe paper and make spooky 
costumes, 









You can obtain helpful hints 
from the Dennison Bogie Book, 
Ten cents will bring it to you— 
with ideas galore for this night 
of revelry. 








At Stationers’ and Dept. 
Stores or else send 10 cents fo- 
day to DENNISON MBG, Co., 
Framing ham, Mass., Dept 10J 


boy calling an Eskimo offers immense possi- 
bilities for study and fun. Interested mothers 
could dress up the impersonators a little. 


Hygiene 
One week can be devoted to the following 
topics, reported by health inspectors in each 


a Historical characters are interesting to | row: 
call. 1 Mush eaters. 
b Story-book people behave vividly 2 Teeth cleaners. 
when made to read their own talk. Ali 3 Total hours’ sleep for each row. 
Baba talks very naturally to one of the 4 Number of glasses of cold water, taken 
forty thieves, while Aladdin scares the before breakfast. 
audience talking to the genii. Tom 5 Weights and heights of subscribers. 


Sawyer and Huck Finn make them laugh 
about their “warts.” Impersonation 
surely produces telephone magic. 


Try some of this telephone magic. It is a 
refreshing, sociable device that will surley 
drive away the dull hours. 











—— 








| Nowis the time to plan your material for the new schoo’ year 


Churchill -Grindell Rote Songs 


! There are SIX BOOKS IN THIS SERIES—all for | 
Primary and Intermediate Grades—containing songs for 
all seasons as well as special occasions. 


PRICES | 
Book No. 1 35c per copy 
Books Nos. 2, 3, 4, 5. wal 6 . 45c each per copy 


To the thousands of teachers who are now using these books we wish 
to anncunce that THE NEW BOOK, No. 6, IS JUST FROM THE 
PRESS. This book, like the cthers, contains bright attractive songs 
for Primary and Intermediate Grades. 

















RECREATION SONGS FOR JUNIOR HIGH SCHOOLS 
AND UPPER GRADES. PRICE, 50c PER COPY. 





Published and For Sale by the Authors 
Churchill-Grindell Company, Platteville, Wis. 





























Only 25c But 
Worth $1.50 


The biggest little value in a book 
of poems that you ever saw. A 
collection of rare delight to the 
lover of poetry and an ideal book 
for school use. Practically every 
poem that you want is found in 
one handy volume— 


101 Famous “Poems 


Already four editions have been printed and the 
sales are mounting week by week — because no- 
where else is such a valuable collection in one book 
at such a low price. 





Arranged with photo of each author, and Prose 
Supplement of the world’s best prose for school use. 


Prices: 25c each in any quantity. 
No Free Copies 


THE CABLE CO. 1201 Cable Bldg., Chicago 
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Everylad’s Dream 


(Continued from page 532) 
She is freighting forth her riches 
From her woodland treasure halls. 
Then she lingers in the twilight 
Show’ring blossoms rich and rare, 
Making paths of rose and amber 
For the steps of Daybreak fair. 









Hill The Hair Root 
tpg again, Easy, panic, bare sovest the hale from quow 
D. J. . 350-A Mabler Park, Providence, R. I 








While Teaching 


become moreefficient _——-— 
courses in your particular 
subject whether it be English, 
Mathematics, History or the 
Sciences or through profes- 
sional courses in education like “‘Genetic 
ae ’*StoryTellingin Primary Grades,” 
“Elementary School Administration and Super- 
vision,” “‘Methods of Teaching in Elementary 
Schools,” “The Junior High School Movement,” 
“Educational Measurements,” etc. The Univer- 
sity gives over 450 courses by mail which 
command credit towards a Bachelor degree. 
Begin any time. 


The Aniversitp of Chicago 
Ellis Hall 


Chicago, Illinois 

















CLASS RINGS 2&2 PINS 


Largest Catalog Issued —F REE 
Sonia ep ln rice 1.26.0 
emall. Special deciens made on request. 
METAL ARTS CO., Inc., 7778 South Ave., Rochester, N.Y 


A Good Bookcase 


for the price of a good book! 








$2:75 i, 
With Disappeari 15 
Glass — Per Section 


On Approval ~Direct to User 
675 6 


‘T GROWS W/TH VR LIBRARY 
SECTIO : 
LIONAL_BOOKOASE 


Made for and universally used in the finesthomes and 
offices throughout the country, Made in sections of 
different sizes, combining utility, economy and at- 
tractiveappearance. be shown above isbeautifully 
finished in SOLID OAK. Price complete as shown 
with top, base and three book sections with non- 
binding, disappearing, felt-cushioned glass 
doors (Sections dust-proof) $16.25. Price for same 
combination, without doors, $13.25. Other styles in 
different grades and finishes at correspondingly low 
prices. Shipped direct from factory ON * P- 
PROVAL at a considerable saving TO YOU. 
Write for new catalog No, 53 
The C. J. Lundstrom Mfg. Co., Little Falls, N. ¥. 
of Secti | Book since 1899 








(Two Heralds enter and dance, while voices sing 
to the tune of “Children, Go, To and Fro.’’) 


In the east,’ 
In the west,2 
Hear the call of Lady Spring;* 
Winds that blow, 
Sweet and low,‘ 
And the showers of April bring; 
How they dance across the earth,® 
Shake the barren fields with mirth,’ 
From the east,® 
From the west,° 
Comes the voice ofjSpring!"° 
Dancing merrily, merrily, merrily," 
Singing cheerily, cheerily, cheerily,12 
Songs we sing,'* 
Gifts we bring, 
For our Lady Spring!"* 


Directions for Dance 


1 Trip two steps to right, hand to right 
ear. 
2 Trip two steps to left, hand to left ear. 
3 Step left, mght, etc. Trumpet with 
hands 

4 Keep time with feet, hands waving 
above head. 

5 Hands on level with chest, palms down- 
ward, wave. 

Step left, right, etc. 
7 Step left, right, etc. 
8 Trip two steps to right, hand to right 


9 Trip two steps to left, hand to left ear. 

10 Stand still and trumpet with hands. 

11 Step left, right, etc. 

12 Step left, right, etc. 

13 Join hands and stand still. 

14 . Bow low towards back center of stage, 
and Spring enters. She seats herself on a 


stump near Queen Summer, who remains 
standing. 


Queen Summer 
Summer Hours! Summer Hours! 


(Enter Summer Hours, one carries fishing-rod, 
another a gun, and a third a ball and bat.) 


Summer Hours (sing to tune of “A Life on the 
Ocean Wave”) 
The summer time for us! The jolly sum- 
mer time! 
When we fish} and hunt? and play3 
Through each happy sunlit day! 
O this is the life for us! A merry, merry 
time! 
For we’re happy, free, and gay 
Through each jolly summer day! 


1 Boy holding pole swings it behind bushes 
2 Boy holding gun aims at bushes. 
¥ ~ Boy holding bat lifts it as if to bat the 
all. 


(At the end of the song they seat themselves at 
Queen Summer’s feet.) 


Queen Summer 
East Wind! Call Autumn! 


(Exit East Wind. Autumn enters.) 


Queen Summer Welcome, Autumn! . 
(To Everylad) 
He’s a dusky jeweled fellow 
Who comes stealing through the town, 
In the early gray of morning 
He goes wandering up and down. 
He pelts the leaves with purple, 
He splashes them with gold, 
And he leaves a scarlet pathway 
Running straight across the wold. 
When a furtive ray of crimson 
Shoots its path across the dawn 
€ misty moon grows paler 
And the morning stars grow wan, 
Then the tiny jeweled fellow 
Throws his pack upon his back 
And goes sailing through the azure 
On a smiling golden rack. 


Autumn (speaks excitedly) 
My paint pot is gone, 
It’s been stolen, I know, 
The dastardly deed 
Is the work of our foe. 
(To Everylad, angrily.) 
’Twas you whom I saw 
With the wicked Storm King, 
You’ve stolen my paint, 
And if you don’t bring 
It back— 


Queen Summer (interrupting) 
You’re a trifle harsh and hasty, 
You’ve no proof that Everylad 
Is the thief in league with Winter, 
I’m sure he is not so bad! 


Lady Spring 
’T was the page of old King Winter! 
When I saw him strolling by 
I was so sure he sought our treasures, 
All our forces to defy. 
He’s an elfish, roguish rascal, 
With his cheeks of cherry red, 
And a wreath of holly berries 
On his shining, saucy head. _ 
He was dropped in chill of morning 
From the North Wind’s icy hold, 
And he scatters silver crystals 
O’er the woodlands’ tarnished gold. 
Then he builds a frosty fortress 
And he barricades the brook, 
And he steals Autumn’s treasures 
From the most secluded nook. 


(Enter Winter’s Page.) 

Lady Spring (to Winter’s Page) 
’*Twas you whom I saw __ 
With the wicked Storm King! 


Autumn (to Everylad) 
’Twas You whom I saw 
With the wicked Storm King! 

(To Queen Summer) 

I demand his arrest! 
He has done everything 
That mortal can do 

To further the might 
Of the wicked King! 
Out of our sight! 

Away with him, then! 

(Autumn and Summer Hours seize Everylad 
who struggles. The lights on-the_stage go out 
suddenly.) 

Part THREE 


Everylad (in armchair, stretches, yawns) 
What an unpleasant end 
To a wonderful dream! 
(Stands and says) 
Oh, ho! Storm King!% Next time you go 
Across the wintry sky, i 
And sweep the wild clouds in a_heap 
And toss the snow on high, 
I think I'll be quite satisfied 
To let you wildly roam, 
For I am sure the safest place 
For me is here at home! 





A New Algebra 


A First Book 1n ALGEBRA. By Howard 
B. Baker. Cloth. 298 pages. Published by 
D. Appleton & Co., New York. 

In this book is given what is most needed 
in an elementary algebra, an abundance of 
simple drill exercises. In this case the exer- 
cises afford ample drill in each fundamental 
principle, and are so carefully graded that they 
can safely be assigned to students without fear 
of unexplained principles or difficulties pre- 
senting themselves. Another feature is the 
preservation throughout the work of the 
correlation of algebra with arithmetic. The 
principles learned in arithmetic are reviewed 
and extended to algebra. 

The author has also kept in mind the am- 
bitious young man who, not attending school, 
has felt the need of a knowledge of algebra 
for advancement in his daily work, but who 
has been unable to find a book explaining the 
principles in terms within his immediate 
comprehension. From the first, the one 
practical use of algebra, the solution of 
formulas, is treated. 
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DRAPER’S 
“SANITARY” 
SHADES 


Regulate the Light 
Sun Ventilation 


MANY STYLES 
COTTON DUCK 
Will not check, crac 
or pin-hole 
PLEASE SEND US 
YOUR INQUIRIES 


Luther O. Draper 
SPICELAND, INDIANA 








WASHINGTON BOULEVARD HOSPITAL 
SCHOOL FOR NURSES 
Three year course. Registered by the State of Illinois 
Theoretical and practical class work throughout. Al! 
departments. Maintenance provided as well as ap 
allowance each month. For further information write 
Supt. Nursing School, 2448 Washinaton Bivd., Chicago, 11: 





TEACH BOYS AND GIRLS TO SAVE 


An opportunity for you to have this very suc- 
cessful school savings system in your own school 
room. A package, a directions and sup- 
plies for a room sufficient for from 1 to 2 years now 
on sale. Order to-day or write for free booklet 


Duplicate Punch School Savings System, = Lynn, Mass. 


Learn SHORT STORY Writing 


by mailfrom DR. RICHARD BURTON, 
“greatest authority of themall,’’whc per- 
sonally assists in correcting the lessons. 
His students have made thousands from 
their stories—one nearly $100,000 
Great opportunity for teachers witb 
their education, 0 Spare time and need of 
extra money. legitimate side line 
Dr. Richard Write to-day for Free Book, “Short 
Burton Story Writing’”’ and profit sharing plan. 


LAIRD EXTENSION INSTITUTE 
182 Laird Building Minneapolis, Minn. 











Spencerian 
School Pens 


No. 2 

















Spencerian Steel Pens are 
the best for schoolroom use 
because they outwear any two 
ordinary pens. They retain 
their smooth-writing points 
longer against the misuse and 
hard wear that children put 
upon pens. Children become 
better writers quickly with 
these good tovls. 

For more than half a cen- 
3 tury Spencerian Steel Pens 
# have been the standard for 
@ school pens. Superintendents 
% and teachers may obtain sam- 
ple pens on request. Supplies 
can be obtained from the 
trade. Write us for samples. 


Spencerian Pen Company 
349 Broadway New York 


No. 1—College, fine point; 
Py = elastic. 

2—Counlin 
 icln for 


No. 6 —School, a _~ 





House, 
kkeep- 


No “7—I n- 
termediale, 
medium 
point; stiff 
action. 





For Pupils Backward in Reading Get the 
Action, Imitation and Fun Series 


See page 544 of this magazine 





Little Lives 
(Continued from page 491) 
Victrola Records 


Polish Dance (Xaver Scharwenka, Op. 3) 
Orchestra with Bird Voices. 

Flower Song (Lange) Orchestra with Bird 
Voices. 

In connection with our song, “Feed the 
Birds,” which mentions the Chickadee, we 
noted the color, disposition, etc., of that bird. 


The Chickadee 


Color—The chickadee is frequently called 
“Black Cap.” Its color is gray, with a black 
spot on its head and throat. There are white 
edges on its gray wings. 

Song—Its song is “ chick-a-dee-dee!” 

Nest—The chickadee builds its nest mostly 
in hollow stumps. 

Eggs—White, sparingly speck d with red- 
dish brown. 

Disposition—These birds are among the 
most popular, owing to their uniform good 
nature, even in the coldest weather, and also 
their confiding dispositions. 

The chickadees are common about farms, 
and even in the towns they will come to feasts 
prepared for them on the window-sills. 

Usefulness—A chickadee will destroy several 
thousand moth eggs in one day. A pair of 
chickadees were observed to feed their young 
forty times in thirty minutes. 


A Trip to the Museum 


One of the closing features of our work with 
birds was a visit to a museum, where we saw a 
most interesting exhibit of meunted birds, 
birds’ nests, birds’ eggs, etc. 

Great was the delight of the children when 
they came across where the lazy cow-bird lays 
and the hummingbird’s tiny nest, very seldom 
found. 





A Departure into a New Field 


STORIES OF THE EMERALD IstE. By Ardra 
S. Wavle and Jeremiah E. Burke. Illustrated. 
Glos: 192 pages. Published by D. C. 
Heath ‘Co. Boston, New York, Chicago. 

The folk-lore and early history of Ireland 
are of exceptional interest and value. This 
book contains choice selections of the romantic 
lore of Ireland, set forth in charming English, 
and suitable for supplementary reading in the 
upper gradesin schools. Besides the selections 
from the literary heritage of Ireland, the book 
includes stories of her history and accounts of 
some of her national heroes. To those who 
are related in any way to Ireland the book will 
be of unusual interest, while to every school it 
will bring resources of literature, history, 
patriotic endeavor and high ideals. 

In the Preface, the authors present this little 
book “in hope that our boys and girls, by reading 
it, may develop a genuine and an abiding love 
for nobility of character, for unselfish service, 
for the cause of human liberty; and appreciate 
what Old Ireland has done to preserve and to 
perpetuate all of these.” 

As a supplementary reader, 
should be assured. 


its success 





Teachers Wanted 
$95 to $150 Month 


All teachers should try the United States 
Government examinations constantly being 
held throughout the entire country. During 
the fall and winter many permanent, life posi- 
tions will be filled at from $1100 to $1800; 
these have short hours and annual vacations 
with full pay. Write immediately to Franklin 
Institute, Dept. C238, Rochester, N. Y., for 
schedule of coming examination places and 
free illustrated book, showing United States 
Government positions obtainable and sample 
examination questions. 


IN THE CHILDREN’S PLAYHOUSE 
A collection of seven new plays each 
of which was selected because the 
stories are so charmingly calculated 
to interest children and inspire them 
to spontaneous interpretation. 
new catalogue, free for the asking, 
contains a full description of this 
book and hundreds of other plays 
and entértainments. 

WALTER H. BAKER CO, 
9 Hamilton Place Boston, Mass. 


Pass Any Examination 
by using 


Smith’s Regents 
Review 
Books 


The Questions asked by the Regents of New York 
~~ for the past 12 to renee 6 . a test for the com- 
— m of the work in GRAM SCHOOLS, HIGH 
Tete, ne for TEACHERS ,CERTIFICATES: 


ee a as the new questions are 
— after C — examination 


books SUITABLE Soe USE with the CATE 


INATION PAPERS at the end of the 
ted for review work in nearly every school boots 
York State and in the best schools in every state _~ 


the Union. 
47 SUBJECTS 
estions, each subject 40 cents. 
nswers, each subject 40 cents. 
6 or more copies, 124% Discount. 
One doz. or more copies, 25% Discount. 
SEND FOR CATALOGUE 


A NEW MENTAL ARITHMETIC 


a S. Palmer, B.L. 
PALMER’S MENTAL ARITHMETIC has been 
compiled to meet the need for special mental work 
in the sixth, seventh and eighth grades. Classes that 
study this book thoroughly need have no fear of mental 
tests in any examinations. 

Price, 80 cents each; 6 copies or more, 12}44% Dis 
count; 1 doz. or more, 25% Discount. 


HOW TO TEACH DRAWING 


This book tells the teacher how to proceed from day 
to day. What to _— pupil do. What questions 
to . What answers to 

We have just added a aootee ¢ of Color to this book, 
with questions at the bottom of each page, for | use 
of teachers preparing for examinations. Price of the 
complete work, prepaid, 35 cts. 


SEAT WORK 


By Elizabeth Merrick Knipp, B.S. 
The latest and best oa ork Series. 
50 LANGUAGE SH 
50 ARITHMETIC SHEETS 
50 GEOGRAPHY SHEETS 
50 MISCELLANEOUS SHEETS 
50 DRAWING SHEETS 
Size of Sheet, 3% x 5 — Colored. Illustrated. 
Price, 25 cents per set of 50; 5 sets $1.00. 
Keep your pupils busy and "they will give you no 


trouble. 
SPECIAL OFFER 
To introduce this work we will send the five complete 
sets, postpaid, upon receipt of 50 cents in stamps. 


REPORT CARD 


These cards are arranged for keeping a record of 
the rr of F nny pupils for each review during the 
term or card answers for one pupil a whole 
year. They “are arranged for the signature of the 

rents each month. Size of each, 744x4 inches. 

rice, 12 cts. per doz.; 3 doz., 30 cts. nd 12 cts 
for sample dozen. 


For any of the above books, address, 


W. HAZLETON SMITH, Dept. A 
117 Seneca St., Buffalo, N. 

















g0,000 Ideal Duplicators in use by teachers. 
too Copies from one hand-made original. Cost 
ac for each set. Write your dealer for circular 


or 
THE HEYER DUPLICATOR COMPANY 





16 South Wells Street CHICAGO 
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Hallowe’en Fires 


Julia Mills, Ohio 
(Book rights reserved) 


Once in a little village, back of the tall 
mountains, a band of Brownies sat around 
their camp-fire, talking in low tones. Every 
now and then they looked over their shoulders 
in a startled way, to see if any one were coming. 

It was nearing Hallowe’en, the time of the 
year when Autumn gives over the reins to 
Winter; the time of the year when all the air 
is filled with witches on broom-sticks, flying 
about on their errands of mischief and when 
on every road are to be found goblins dashing 
about on cats as black as night. 

Long, long ago, Hallowe’en had been set 
aside in honor of the saints. They had full 


sway and only good deeds were done at that 
time. And many were done, for the good 
saints had so willed it that any deed done 
on Allhallows Even, as Hallowe’en was called, 
should multiply ten times. Indeed, the 
Brownies knew that this had been so. The 
Brownie with the whitest hair remembered 
the time when he had given a stick of candy 
to a little friend on Hallowe’en, and no sooner 
had the other Brownie taken it, than he held 
in his hand ten pink and white sticks of candy 
instead of one. 

But, alas! the good days were over, for the 
witches and the goblins, hearing all the praise 
that the people gave the saints, resolved to put 
anendtoit. They came out of their holes and 
hiding-places and began to undo all the good 
that had been done. They even persuaded the 
boys to join their ranks, and the air was made 
hideous with the sound of tick-tacks, the thud 
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HERE is only one 
quality. 


““CrayoLA” Crayons 
used in so many Schools? 


answer — Gold Medal 


Wherever “Crayola” Crayons have been exhibited 


-§0 
2 ue) 
‘ys . 


Crayons. 


. \ Mt % 
Ly 


into blackboard drawing. 


The constant increase in 


Gold Medal Products is not surprising.| For twenty- 
one years we have been making school drawing sup- 
plies. And during this period none but the best in 


materials have been used. 


Colors may be selected. Assort- 
menis are varied. We will 
gladly send samples and color 
charts to supervising officers. 


BINNEY & SMITH CO. 


41 East 42d Street 





For the same reason an ever increasing number of 
schools are ordering “Artista” Water Colors, “Perma” 
Pressed Crayons, “Spectra” Pastel Crayons and “Lec- 
turer’s” Chalks, those colored chalks that put life 


they have won the highest award—the Gold Medal. 
Their reputation has spread from year to yeate Each 
twelve-month sees new schools purchasing “Crayola” 
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the yearly sale of these 
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of cabbages, the rattle of corn upon the window- 
panes and the ringing of door-bells. 

This was the reason that the Brownies sat 
around the camp-fire talking in low tones. 
The Brownies were friends of the saints. Many 
were the little deeds of cheer and kindness that 
were done by them, when they thought that 
no one was looking. 

“I'll tell you one thing,” said the Brownie 
with the whitest hair; “if we could get the 
boys on our side, we could soon put an end to 
the mischief. Then our troubles would be 
over and the saints would come back again.” 

“We never could do that,” said Pessy Mist. 
They called him Pessy Mist because he never 
thought that anyone could do anything. 

“We could try,” said the Brownie who al- 
ways smiled. 

The Brownie with the whitest hair thought a 
moment. Then he said, “There is just one 
thing that will scare away the witches. That 
is light. All black things fade in the light.” 

“T have it!” laughed the Brownie who al- 
ways smiled. “It is the fire! The witches 
never come here when the bonfire is burning.” 

“Tt is true,” answered the Brownie with the 
whitest hair. “To-morrow night is Hallow- 
e’en. Go, my children, visit the homes of the 
boys in the village. Whisper this verse into 
the ear of each boy while he is sleeping: 


“Out in the corn fields you will find 
Tall corn stalks that they’ve left behind; 
Over the ground are leaves so dry, 
Rake them up in piles as high as the sky; 
Sweep your yards for your dames and your 


sires; 
Gather the rubbish for Hallowe’en Fires. ” 


Off each little Brownie scampered and into 
the ear of each little boy he sang the song, 
over and over. And each little boy remem- 
bered the song in the mozning. 


“Sweep up your yards for your dames and 
your sires; 
Gather the rubbish for Hallowe’en Fires.” 


All day the words urged them on. Such 
raking and sweeping and gathering had never 
been seen before in the village. The yards 
that were small were finished by noon. Then 
permission was asked to sweep the neighbors’ 
yards, or rake the leaves, or gather the corn- 
stalks left in the corn-fields. By night there 
were huge piles of rubbish and in all the village 
there was not a stray leaf or stick anywhere. 

As the darkness began to gather, these bon- 
fires were lighted, and just as the witches were 
about to mount their broom-sticks, there 
sprang up in the village, one after another, 


(Continued on page 539) 











PERSONAL APPEARANCE 
is more than ever the key-note of success. Bow- 
Legged and Knock-Kneed men and women, 
bott young and old, will be glad to hear that I have 
now ready for market my new appliance which will 
successfully stenighten, within a short time, bow- 


edness and knock-kneed legs, safely, quickly 
and permanently, without pain, operation or dis- 
comfort. Will not interfere with your daily work, 
being worn at night. My new “Lim-Straitner,” 
Model 18, U. S. Patent, is easy to adjust; its result 
will save you soon from further humiliation, and 
improve your personal appearance 100 per cent. 

Write to-day for my free copyrighted physiological 
and anatomical book which tells you how to correct 
bow and knock-kneed legs without any obligation 
on your part. Enclose a dime for postage. 


M. TRILETY, SPECIALIST 
605 L, Ackerman Building, BINGHAMTON, N. Y. 
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An old Venetian formula 


perfected for the 


RANG RELIEFO, a relief 

paint for decoration, pre- 
pared from an old Venetian 
formula and perfected for the 
modern student, craftsman, and 
designer, opens a field of real 
and permanent value in school 
design work. 


To the student who is special- 
izing in art work, it offers a 
medium through which he can 
achieve effects rivalling those at- 
tained by the ancient craftsmen. 


To the student who is not 
specializing in art work, but who 
has artistic tastes, it offers un- 
limited possibilities for home 
decoration. 


It is easy to work with, both 


modern student 


for the individual and for the 
class. Color and relief are pro- 
cured at oneapplication. It re- 
— no heating, being ready 
or immediate use. It may be 
taken up quickly and put down 
at the end of the class period 
without injury to the problem. 


It is prepared in nine colors 
and the natural (ivory), which 
may be combined to produce 
other hues. It can be applied 
to any kind of surface. 


The retail price of a two-ounce 
jar of Reliefo is fifty cents. 

rite for our booklet, which 
will tell you what Reliefo is, 
what it accomplishes, and how 
to use it. 


THE AMERICAN CRAYON COMPANY 


SSTAGLISHED 1635 


SANODUSKY~- OMI0 - - 











° ° - NEW YORK 





Che "Old Fesithfuul” 
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THIS CATALOGUE WILL HELP YOU 
IT IS YOURS, FREE. Contains‘a selected list of 
a large number of plays on for presentation by 
young J caged 8 in oe = junior high school. Sent 
tot 

OLD TOWER P PRESS. Ltd. , 59 E. Adams St. Chicago 








ON L Y 25c 
For Complete Stove 


Including handy extinguisher and 


Can of Sterno Canned Heat 
Use it for making lunch, for motor- 
ing, traveling. Cook with it, heat water, 
flat irons, curling irons. Make tea, coffee, 
warm soup. Thousands of uses. The handy 
stove folds flat, weighs only 8 ounces. Gives 
heat instantly anywhere. Can be had from 
your dealer or direct. 

Mail this ad to-day with 25 cents to the 
Sterno Corporation, 9 East 37th St., New 
Vork, Dept. 38.and we will send stove prepaid. 


STERNO 


Canned Heat 
The Daily Fuel of a Thousand Uses 


Be prepared for Fall and Winter emergencies 
Send for one of these stoves while offer lasts 








To Hang Up Things 
For school drawings, charts, maps, 
etc., always use 


Moore Push - Pins 
Glass Heads — Steel Points 


Moore Push-less Hangers 
“*The Hanger with the Twist’”’ 


id E ' 
10c pkts. in'“camta ise 
MOORE PUSH-PIN CO., Phila., Pa. 

















Comls 
| | scnodl PLAYS 


e furnish costumes 
bbe etc.,for all school 
lays and © peras. 
Bh hakesperian and his- 

torical costumes ,our 
specialty. 39 years’ ex- 
perience. For informa- 
tion address 
Fritz Schoultz & Co. 


sew. uate Fireet 
Chicago, 























CLUB HOUSES FOR TEACHERS 


Wonderful arrangements have been made for 
building Club-houses for you teachers of the 
United States. No obligations to you. We 
want only your interest and approval. 

For particulars write to 


MR. PAUL CORKELL 
South Side Trust & Savings Bank 
47th & Cottage Grove Ave. Chicago, IIl. 





Did you order a box of those Name Pencils 
for the Children going to School, which was 
advertised on page 470 of the September Issue? 

Notice In the pivertlonment Pane to, the ane 


beginning “Box of Three” should read “12 boxes, 30c 
nstead of “30c”’ as printed. — PuBLisHERs. 





The Foreign Mother 


(Continued from page 487) 


ing child: she asked all those who drank it to 
tell their parents that it wasn’t good for them, 
that it would keep them from growing well, 
from having good color and feeling bright and 
active. 

The teacher wondered what Consuelo’s folks 
would say. Coffee to them, she knew, was 
almost as important as bread itself. Just as 
school was dismissed, she called Consuelo to 
her. “You tell mama, she said to her, “what 
the nurse says. Nurse, you know, wants to 
help keep every little boy and girl well.” 

he next morning Consuelo came smiling 
into the schoolroom. She walked straight to 
her teacher’s desk, and held out a bottle of 
creamy milk. 

“See, ” she said, “I take milk now, not coffee. 
And I don’t drink him any more either. My 
mama says if coffee not good for me, I no have 
him any more!” 

Three months later when the nurse again 
called at the schoolhouse, she asked how many 
had given up drinking coffee since she spoke 
to them before. Consuelo was the only child 
to raise her hand! 

The teacher had been well repaid for her 
effort in going out of her way a bit to make 
the foreign mother feel welcome and as much 
a part of the school as any American mother. 
She had won the friendliness and loyalty of 
that mother, and most of all, her co-operation. 
Whatever she asked of Consuelo, Consuelo did. 
She did it because she wanted to please the kind 
teacher, and she did it because her parents in- 
sisted that whatever the teacher wanted her 
to do was the right thing to do. 

Imagine yourself in the foreign parent’s 
place. Wouldn’t you appreciate it if a little 
extra interest were shown in you? Wouldn’t 
you be loyal to one who went out of the way 
to be nice to you? 





A Hallowe’en Party 


(Continued from page 522 


Teach the older children the follow- 
ing poem: 


There’s Magic in the air 
And Mystery. 

There’s nonsense everywhere 
For you and me, 

The black cat’s eyes are bright, 
The Moon sails by 

Deep in the whispering night 
Across the sky. 

The old Clock says it’s late; 
Near twelve, he thinks. 

A Pumpkin on the gate 
Glows red and winks. 

The wind says, ‘‘ Wh-e-w” around 
The house and goes 

Away without a sound, 
Where, no one knows. 

There’s Magic everywhere, 
And in between 

The Fire’s flash and flare 
A twinkle may be seen. 

There’s nonsense everywhere, 
And apples red and green; 

But ne’er a thought of Care 
This Hallowe’en. 








—— The MARCON-SLOPER 
DUPLICATOR 


You can make 100 copies of your 
own hand or typewritten letters. 
notices, lessons, etc.,in ten min- 
poe oy ee TY easily. Printing 
5x7, $1; 64x10, $2; 10x 

1214, $3.50. Full directions, ink 
and sponge complete. Refilling 
Composition, 80c lb. Send for 
Circular ey of Work, and 
| Offer to Ministers and Teachers. Also sent C.O. 
— Guaranteed and ALL MAIL CHARGES PRE- 


PAID BY 
E. PUSHER ‘COMPANY, 113 Amsterdam Ave., N. Y 



















u 


Thinning with water reduces adhesive 
power and necessitates extravagant use. 
Gluey paste rarely needs moistening. 
A very light application secures per- 
manent adhesion. No wasteful drying 
out or caking—it stays creamy to the 
last drop. 


Send 10 cents for the Big Handy Tube 


THE 
COMMERCIAL PASTE Co. 
COLUMBUS, OHIO 


Address Department 


104, please 

















DESIGNS FOR 
ILLUMINATION 


THANKSGIVING 
CHRISTMAS 


Post Cards 


These outline Designs are 
particularly adapted to 
School Work. Being de- 
signed for different grades, 
they afford an excellent 
means for developing color 
schemes, and in creating 
originality in new designs to 
decorate constructive problems. 

stamp brings a circular and samples 


ARTHUR W. SCRIBNER 
10 Pearl St. - - Lawrence, Mass. 


























EVERYTHING 
BOOK S 


‘WE CARRY COMPLETE STOCKS ANO 
CAM FILL ORDERS FOR BOOKS OF ALL 


IN 


‘KINDS WITH COMPLETE SATISFACTION. 


4 


G. BAKER & TAYLORG 


334 POURTH AVE.NEW YORK 











CARDS FOR COLORING 


Le Mat Line — black and white outline 
Christmas Cards and Bookleis. New and 
distinctive designs. Sample assortment 
for $1.00. Send for catalog. 


LE MAI LINE  Dept.A 
388 Bowdoin Street Dorchester, Mass. 


STORY PLAYS 


100 of them with directions easily un- 
derstood. ForGradeslto4. Includes 
the famous “Traffic Game.”  Illus- 
trated. Cloth bound. By Louise C. 
Wricut, Asst. Supervisor, Cleveland. 
Price, postpaid, $1.60. 


Send for catalogue of books on Physical 
Training, Folk Dances, Games, etc. 


A. S. BARNES AND COMPANY 
7 West 45th St. New York 
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Hallowe’en Fires 
(Continued from page 536) 


little flames of fire, which rose higher and 
higher, until all the village was as light as day. 
With a terrible howl, the witches took to their 
broom-sticks and were never seen in the village 
again. 

The Brownie who always smiled was close 
at hand and as the witches flew away he crept 
close to the strongest boy of the village and 
whispered in his ear: 


“This is a secret, but now you can tell, 
For all of the bonfires are burning right well: 
When Hallowe’en Fires chase the witches 
away 
The saints shall come back to our village to 


stay; 
And all the good deeds you do on that eve, 
pe ten times—we’re led to be- 
eve.” 


Of course the strongest boy told the secret to 
others. When they heard it they shouted. 
“‘Let’s see if it’s so!” And away they ran to 
find out. 

The strongest boy chopped a pile of wood 
for a dear old lady. She had asked him many 
times before, but he had never seemed to have 
time. No sooner had he chopped one stick 
than there before him were ten sticks, all 
chopped and piled in neat little piles. 

Another boy carried the pumpkin that he 
had been saving for a Jack-o’-lantern to his 
mother, and there, on the kitchen table where 
he set it, were ten big yellow pumpkins. The 
next day his mother made pies for all the boys 
in the neighborhood. 

Another gave the last rose that grew in his 
garden to a little sick girl. Just as she reached 
to take it, there, in her hands, were ten lovely 
roses. 

The tiniest boy of all took a basket of apples 
to a poor woman. He watched her eagerly 
and just as she was about to empty the bas- 
ket, there before her were ten baskets of fine 
ripe fruit. 

So it was through all the village. Every boy 
gave and gave, just tor the fun of seeing the 
gift grow. 

And the saints came back to the village to 
stay, because they had learned the secret of 
Hallowe’en, and from that time on they set 
aside that day in which to do good deeds and 
give gifts. 








THINK PROBLEMS 
Did you ever wish had a ad simple 
problems handy for drill work? I have. So I worked 
out aset suitable forintermediate grades. The prob- 
lems are attractively a: on ca cards in 
the set-—240 problems with answercard. Each card 
also has two statements from which the pupils may 








make problems of their own. You need a set and 
your pupils will enjoy using it. Complete Set, $1.00. 
ETHA L. LUCKEN - PORTLAND, N. D. 





Descriptions 


My Laundry Man 
My Paper Boy 





One day a week have your pupils prepared 
to describe the following: 


My Grocer 
My Chauffeur 


My Postman 


My Minister 
My Principal 


My Music Teacher 





Free to Teachers 





Inattention 


Sh 








Tardiness 





Introductory Course in 
Practical School Discipline 


OULD you like to win the respect, 
admiration and obedience of every 
pupil in your room? Youcan. Through 
natural discipline control you can com- 
mand sure success in the teaching pro- 
fession. 

It doesn’t matter where you live, or 
what grade you teach, you can have 
FREE the Introductory Course of Prac- 
tical School Discipline prepared by R. C. 
Beery, A. B. (Columbia), M.A. (Har- 
vard), and associate faculty of the In- 
ternational Academy of Discipline. Sim- 
ply send the appended coupon. 


‘Why Children Misbehave 


Row would yon, control with the newest school 


Inattention, eating, lans of Project-Problem, 
Disobedience, Disrespect, ocialized Recitation, Ac- 
Giggling, Truancy, Stub- celerated Classroom 
bornness, Bad Temper, Work, etc. 

Crying, Practical Joking, Don’t be without this 
Whispering, and other book. It means success 
habits that hamper jn the all-important part 
schoolroom efficiency 


of your life work—disci- 
pline control. For you 
surely must realize that 


he Free Introductory 
Course points the way to 
a solution of all prob- 


» iscipli 5 the highest academic 
ems it Suepunter’ in ability is futile without 
your career. The meth- the other vital essential 


ods discussed also fit in of proper discipline. 
Remember—no cost—no obligation. Simply sign and 
mall the appended coupon. 


International Academy of Discipline 
Dept. 310 Pleasant Hill, Ohio 








INTERNATIONAL ACADEMY OF DISCIPLINE 
Dept. 310 Pleasant Hill, Ohio 
Without cost or obligation on my 
part, please send me at once Prof, 
Seery’s Introductory Course in Prac- 
tical School Discipline. 
































FIRST GRADERS 


In Modern Schools Read 15 to 25 
Books (including second and third 
readers) during the school year 


We Will Gladly Tell You How YOUR Class Can Do This 
M. Schwalmeyer, Training Teacher, Florida State 


College for Women, 
“Your manual is wonderful. 


Tallahassee, Florida, says: 
I think the book the most concise and yet 


complete compendium of reading that I have seen, for all classes, irrespec- 
tive of grades.” 


Write for information on The Story Methed 
A Simpler method that gets better results 





G. W. LEWIS PUBLISHING COMPANY 


4559 Forrestville Avenue 


Chicago, IIl. 


Read page 410 of this magazine for September, 1923. 
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PRIMARY EDUCATION DIRECTORY 
of LEADING TEACHERS’ AGENCIES 


An honest, painstaking, efficient Teachers’ Agency is a very 
serviceable institution for school boards and teachers. The 
right teacher in the right position means the — success 
for both teacher and pupil 33 $$ $$ $$ 














Eastern Teachers’ Agency 


ESTABLISHED i890. 


Miss E. F. FOSTER, Manager. 
Miss T. M. HASTINGS, Acting Manage: 


e@e Beacon Street, Boston. 


Telephone Connection 





Seek Opportunity through Teachers’ Agencies. 


THE FICKETT TEACHERS’ ACENCY 


EDWARD W. FICKETT, Manager, 
8 Beacon Street, Boston. 
Teachers Wanted at Once for all Grades. 





REGISTER NOW 





Products need salesmen — Teachers sell services through Teachers’ Agencies. 


ME TEACHERS’ EXCHANGE © °22°tieton a. 


RECOMMENDS TEACHERS, TUTORS AND SCHOOLS. 








Agencies guide and stimulate to better teaching. 





Write us your qualifications and ask for our free literature. 
Graduates 


Fine positions for CO-OPERATIVE INSTRUCTORS’ ASS'N 
you now Address MARION, INDIANA 


Your best place may be near or far. Consult an Agency. 


ALBANY TEACHERS’ AGENCY 


has good positions for good teachers with good records 
Willard W. Andrews, Pres., F. Wayland Bailey, Sec’y, 8! Chapel St., Albany, N. Y. 














Placement is a profession; use it. 


The Pratt Teachers’ Agency “*vew you.” 


NEW YORE 


ends college and normal graduates, specialists, and other teachers to f 
~~ (Sf "> colleges, public and private 


Advis parents about Wm. 0. PRATT, Manager 








Teachers’ Agencies do Vocational Guidance of the real kind. 








eg 


"Rot CKY IMT TEACH CHERS 


Portland, Oregon, N. W. Bank Bldg. 
Minneapolis, Minn., Lumber Exchange 
Kansas City, Mo., Rialto Bldg. 


AGENCY 








410 U.S Nat. BANK BLOG DENVER. COLO 








Service worth while is worth paying for. 


MISSOURI VALLEY TEACHERS AGENCY 


We are the — who secured that good position for your competitor 
We will do the same for you. Have you tried us? Do it now. 


Write or wire us. Enrollment free. 


MISSOURI VALLEY TEACHERS AGENCY 
KANSAS CITY, MO., and DENVER, COLO. 


THE FISK TEACHERS’ AGENCIES 


EVERETT O. FISK & CO-. pr eertetecs 








120 Deyisten Sti. p Beste, Mass. 1420 Chestn' ee, ai Philadelphia 1221 Pearl St., ig. Portland, 
= Pay ork, N. ¥- ) Title B " Ai = ournal B) 
“79 Union Dilys Bid Seacme NY Ps. 1000 McGee Strest Kanne Gite, Mo. b10 See ana Ae ee Cl, 








A New Spelling Tablet 


THE ALLEN SPELLING TABLET. By Charles 
Forest Allen, Principal of West Side Junior 
High School, Little Rock, Arkansas. Pub- 
lished by Charles E. Merrill Company, 1923. 

The “Allen Spelling Tablet” embodies a 
plan for improving and systematizing the 
study of spelling. The Tablet contains thirty- 
two pages, twenty-eight of which are divided 
into two columns, one headed ‘ Attempts” 
and the other “Missed.”’ In the column 
matked “Attempts,” the pupil writes the 
words dictated by the teacher; in the column 
marked ‘‘Missed,” he rewrites the words he 
failed to spell coirectly A plan is then pro- 
vided to group together in the Tablet the 
words misspelled each day and attention is 
concentrated on these “Inexcusables” as they 
are called. 

The basic idea of the Tablet is to make 
spelling an individual problem and enable 
the teacher and pupil to avoid wasting time 
on words the pupil already knows. Without 
additional work on her part, the teacher is 
enabled to eliminate at once those words which 
the pupil can spell, and attention is concen- 
trated on words on which the pupil is weak. 
The Tablet is applicable to any grade and may 
be used with equal success with any text or 
spelling list. 





$1000 Novel for 15c 


1923's fiction sensation sells for $2.50, but you 
may have it for almost nothing. 


The prize editor of the Pathfinder has made 
another tenstrike in securing serial rights to 
the $1000 Pulitzer prize story, “One of Ours.” 
Hundreds of thousands are being sold in book 
form at $2.50. Willa Cather, concededly the 
foremost living woman novelist, has put so 
much of love, adventure, realism and excite- 
ment into this gripping, fascinating tale that 
the New York Globe says of it, ‘‘One of the best 
pieces of fiction writing that has been done in 
America. We are almost prepared to say that 
‘One of Ours’ is that great American novel 
which has been so long in coming.” 

This story will cost regular readers of the 
Pathfinder nothing, but the editor makes the 
agreeable announcement that new readers may 
have it also by sending in a thirteen weeks’ 
trial subscription with fifteen cents to the 
Pathfinder, 123 Langdon Station, Washington, 
D.C. Besides this prize novel complete, these 
thirteen issues will contain many short stories, 
up-to-the-minute interpretations of what is 
going on in the world and other features that 
will keep the whole family informed and enter- 
tained for three months, 

“One of Ours” begins at once and as it will 
be difficult to supply back numbers, applica- 
tions should be mailed promptly. 





Morning Exercises 


As the bell rings for the opening of school, 
have a flag bearer give the signal for the pupils 
to stand. Then all salute the flag. While 
standing, sing “America”—the first verse on 
Monday; the second, Tuesday; the third, 
Wednesday; the fourth, Thursday. On Fri- 
day sing “The Star Spangled Banner.” 








3000 Teachers Wanted. All kinds. 
Contracts waiting. National Teachers’ 
Agency, Inc., D. H. Cook, Mgr. Home 
office, Philadelphia. Branches: Pittsburgh, 
Syracuse, N.Y., Northampton, Mass. 
No fee till elected. 














MANY GOOD TEACHING 
POSITIONS STILL OPEN 


in Penna., N. J., Del., Md., N.Y. Free Enroliment 


Modern Teachers Bureau 
1002 Market St., - Philadelphia 
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Base-Ball Drill Outfielder gets ball and says, as he tosses 
W. J. Wess ball, “Three times—” Catcher says, as he 
Gates Sa pitches, “Six are—,” Batter this time may 
LE ADERSHIP If you have a class dull in the multiplication | make a mistake and say, “Twenty-four,” 
table, try the game of ball. _ when catcher says, “Eighteen,” and catches 
HAVE produced a It may be a little hard to get it started, but | ball and throws to fielder. 
[ of School Drawing Books so — to stop br ld Stcher. batt d You can have as many scores and strikes 
Haar fay oo oe india — Ce, S Fae, Ce oe as you think best; according to ability of 
is the record of the Practical The best is put for catcher, next best, batter, players. f 
Drawing Company. To maintain next, pitcher, and poorest for fielder. All will Then catcher moves up to batter’s place 
yagi tener ran want this place,but encourage fitness forcatcher. | 2nd he to pitcher's, and he to fielder’s, and 
a will be “ we or “ sea Use imaginary ball. fielder to catcher’s, if able, if not, aside, and a 
Game: Fielder tosses and says, “Three | 2¢w one for catcher. 
Practical Drawing Books times—” pitcher catches and says, “Four Call catcher first honor post, and fielder 
Modern Arts Course are—”, batter strikes and says, “Twelve,” | lowest. Start it and it will develop and 
making one score. manage itself. 
And, by the way, don’t forget our extensive 
line of quality school supplies, school art 
materials and schoolroom pictures. Write 
today for our new catalog containing hun- 
dreds of usetul things for the modern school The LITTLE ( IANT 
‘Practical Drawing Company 
Chicago i. @ Dailies texoe BLACKBOARD ERASER CLEANER 
Is efficient in all respects, non-breakable and operated by a Univer- 
P 











RAISE MONEY EASILY sal Motor adapted to any and all electric currents. It is provided 


introducing our sales proposition to pu with nine feet of Underwriter’s Lamp Cord made fast to a Universal 
in spare time. Schools and clubs enthusiastic. 








Write at once stating hours, age and group. Plug ready to attach to any convenient lamp socket. Is complete 
SPRINGFIELD PERFUME CO., Dept. 712, Springfield, Mass, and ready for use. Will be sent 
Parcel Post to any part of the | 
LASS PIN United States, packed in a neat | ~~ | 


{ 


FREE CATALOG GIVE NAME OF SCHOOL OR 
CLUBAND NUMBERIN CLASS we; 
d Either pin illustrated made with any 3let- 
u ters and 2 figures, 1 or 2 colors enamel 
ZA Silver plate, 25¢ ea , $2.50 doz. Sterling spp 
silver,40¢ ea., $4.00 doz. Write for catalog 4S Dy 
g of sterling and solid gold pins and rings. N 4 










carton box. Guaranteed against 
any and all mechanical defects and 
to clean blackboard erasers to 
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BastianBros.Co. 516 Bastian Bldg., Rochester, N.Y. 259 your entire satisfaction or money = = 
ENTERTAINMENTS| || vad | 
PLAYS Gow: ty en ay a P rice $32.50. 2 ox le 
Sones, Shadow Plays, Teblesus, Special Botertalaments for r ’ 
HangBocky Make-o-Goods New Minstrel Shows, We are sure you will agree with | = = 
at's" oehuson 8 Co. ayy BX De us that every Successful and Mod- eS ne 
0 [a naae. ern School will not be without this ., 
little Aristocrat. = 
JOHANNA HOLM— The NEW SIMPLEX Hand Operated Eraser Cleaner 
PRIMARY TEACHER Thoroughly efficient and satisfactory device for schools which do not 
A successful primary teacher was the have electric current. Satisfaction in every respect guaranteed. 
originator of Price $28.00. 
POSTER PATTERN and 
SAND TABLE WORK ||] | “eee by James Lynn Company _ 
You receive the benefit of her experi- casos 14 E. Jackson Boulevard Chicago, Illinois 





ence in the complete set of Johanna Holm 
work for kindergarten and primary chil- 











dren. We publish Miss Holm’s person- 

ally written instruction book, which is D y W 

full of advice and suggestions, = pic- Oo ou ant a ont 

tures of the posters and sand tables she ‘ 

has designed. In the set are also 18 dis- Other Teachers are Earning It. So Can You 

tinctive poster patterns, like the one If you grasp the opportunity to improve your methods by taking a hofffe study course 
shown below. in (1) How to Teach the Primary Grades, and (2) How to Use the Project Method. 
Write for descriptions and prices NELLIE COOPER a | hy sosemnen Core, tas 

Fau Claire Book & Stationery Co. Author: How to Teach the Primary Grades, How to Use the Project Method 








Eau Claire - Wisconsin 














The Educational World’s Foremost Achievement in Handwriting Reformation 


has been, and continues to be THE PALMER METHOD OF BUSINES / 
fortified by the EFFICIENT TREE SERVICE of the NORMAL TRAINING DEPART: 


MENTS o 
THE A. N. PALMER COMPANY 
and our MORE THAN THIRTY VISITING INSTRUCTORS wh i i . 
manship teaching. the entire cT who cover in their expert pen 
in italia _ wa wr ¥ 
services ese expert nstructors ar t hools i i > 
PENMANSH : taught prt e tree to all schools in which PALMER METHOD 
» FOLLO THE D PLAN and the h iti y ils wi 
a powerful asset in, the conservation of health, visios = _ andwriting of your pupils will become 
Palmer Method Penmanship information will be sent free anywhere to anyone asking for it. 








THE A. N. PALMER COMPANY 
| Portion of New Trades Poster Pattern 30 Irving Place 2128 Calumet Ave. Pittoek Bldg 
New York, N..¥. Ohieago,*Ill, 





Portland, Ore 
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CHIROPRACTIC 


and Smallpox 


By JAMES G. GREGGERSON 
National Lecturer for the Universal Chiropractors’ Association 
ALL RIGHTS RESERVED 


WENTY years ago compulsory 
vaccination was taken for 
granted, but in recent years 
the movement to abolish it has 
gone by leaps and bounds in every state 
in the Union. England, after testing 
the vaccination theory for more than 
a century, entirely abandoned it. 
Dr. Walter Hadwen, M.D., M.R.C.S., 
of Gloucester, England, speaking on 
this question at a public meeting in 
Los Angeles, Calif., June 16, 1922, said: 

“Now, my friends, the whole of this 
wretched vaccination and inoculation system 
is based upon superstition! Thank God, we 
have carried a law in my country that no one 
need be vaccinated, and 75 per cent of the 
children born in the United Kingdom remain 
unvaccinated. We never had so little small- 
pox in all our history. It is practically non- 
existent.” ae ; : 

This vaccination idea was tested in 
Kansas City, Missouri, during 1921, 
and here are the facts as published by 
the Advertisers’ Protective Bureau of 
the Kansas City Advertising Club, 
George M. Husser, Sec’y., 801 Graphic 
Arts Building, Kansas City, Missouri: 

“Tt is the policy of this bureau to deal only 
in facts. This policy underlies the bureau’s 
work as a quasi-public institution in its mission 
of suppressing for the benefit of the public 
fraudulent and misleading advertising or 
publicity... . ne 

“The facts seem to be that health conditions 
just before the ‘epidemic’ were favorable, from 
the less than 50 per cent hospital attendance, 
the small list of contagious cases on record at 
the health office (see list) and the fact that 
E. H. Bullock, health officer, felt the time 
opportune to take his annual vacation. We 
learned also that medical practitioners had 
fewer cases, and were not overrun with 
ae 

“The sudden calling of the epidemic and 
the attendant publicity changed all this. 
Every medical practitioner in the city found 
his hands full with vaccinating patients, both 
at the office and in the homes. Unofficial 
estimates place the number of paid vaccina- 
tions (as distinguished from free vaccinations 
of school children and at health centers) at 
200,000, for which it is alleged fees 1anging 
from 25 cents up to $5 each were charged. 
An estimated average fee of $2.50 would 
yield an aggregate of one-half million dollars 
expended by the public schools of Kan- 
sas City during this period for vaccination 
alone. Besides the vaccination expenditure 
many people suffered from the after-effects 
of vaccination, some of them severely. For 
these, medical attention was required, in sume 
instances over a period of months, with added 
expenditure. Besides, there were numbers 
who, from reading of the epidemic, imagined 
they had the symptoms of smallpox and de- 
sired medical advice, which added to the cost. 
This phase need not be entered into at length, 
the above outline being, we believe, sufficient 
to emphasize our point.” 

The vaccination theory was also put 
to the test in the Philippine Islands for 
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The Universal Chiropractors’ Association, 


Mention the Primary Education When Writing Our Advertisers 





seventeen years, with the following 
results as given by the Masonic Ob- 
server of Minneapolis, Minn., issues of 
Dec. 17, 1921, and of Jan. 14, 1922. 
This paper is a publication of th2 Free 
Masons, a body of gentlemen than 
whom there is none greater. 

“Sixty thousand, six hundred and twelve 
cases ot smallpox, and 43,294 deaths from 
smallpox in the Philippines in 1919. . . . 

‘We were unable to secure a 1919 report of 
the Philippine health service, and this is not 
surprising in view of a discovery made in the 
report of that organization for 1920, tucked 
away in one small paragraph on page 24 of the 
report, which discloses that the smallpox 
epidemic of 1918 continued during 1919 with 
a total of 60,612 additional cases and 43,294 
deaths for 1919... . 

“The Philippines have experienced three 
smallpox epidemics since the United States 
first took over the islands, the first in 1905- 
1906, the second in 1907-1908, and the third, 
and worst of all, the recent epidemic of 1918- 
1919. Before 1905 (with no systematic gen- 
eral vaccination) the case mortality was about 
10 per cent. In the 1905-1906 epidemic, with 
vaccination well started, the case mortality 
increased to over 16 percent. In the epidemic 
of 1907-1908, with general systematic vaccina- 
tion going strong, the case mortality ranged 
from 25 to 50 per cent in different parts of the 
islands. During the epidemic of 1918-1919, 
with the Philippine Islands, supposedly, almost 
universally immunized against smallpox by 
vaccination, the case mortality averaged over 
65 per cent. These figures can be verified by 
reference to the report of the Philippine health 
service for 1919, see page 78. These figures 
are accompanied by the statement that the 
‘MORTALITY IS HARDLY EXPLAIN- 
ABLE.’ To anyone but a Philippine medical 
health commissioner it is plainly the result of 
vaccination.” 

Not only has the smallpox become 
more deadly in the Philippines, but in 
addition, 

“The statistics of the Philippine health ser- 
vice show that there has been a steady increase 
in recent years in the number of preventable 
diseases, especially typhoid, malaria and tuber- 
culosis.”’ 

(Quoted from the 1921 Report of 
special mission on investigation to the 
Philippine Islands, of which commission 
General Leonard Wood was the head.) 

Just as a sort of condiment to this 
mass of facts, let us quote from 
Physical Culture of June, 1922. It 


places the facts very briefly as follows: 
“IS THERE METHOD IN VACCINATION 
MADNESS? 


“Most vaccinated country, Philippine Isl- 
ands, population 10,350,640, smallpox deaths, 
1919, 44,408. Least vaccinated country, Eng- 
land and Wales, population 37,885,242, small- 
pox deaths, 1919, 28.” 


These facts admit of no contradic- 
tion. Kansas City can be reached 
with a one-cent postal card, the report 
of the Surgeon-General of the Philip- 








pines is public property, and the au- 
thorities from which Physical Culture 
quotes are accessible to everyone. It 
is an established fact that the public 
has been victimized for over a hundred 
years by those whose science consisted 
of getting the cash by frightening the 
people with repulsive pictures. The 
injection into your body of the rotten 
tissue from the sores of a cow with cow- 
pox to prevent smallpox, was a super- 
stition when performed by those who 
knew no better. Its continuance with 
the facts established is a crime against 
humanity. 


Chiropractic teaches that smallpox 
is the result of poisons accumulating in 
the body because the organs of elimina- 
tion are not functioning properly. The 
poisons that ordinarily pass out through 
the kidneys, bowels, etc., are retained 
in the body and the “power within,” 
that throws these poisons out, starts to 
expel them through the pores of the 
skin. These pores being closed, permit 
the poisons to accumulate until they pro- 
duce the eruption peculiar to smallpox. 


We teach that the reason the bowels 
and kidneys do not work right, is 
because the functional impulse does not 
reach these organs, due to the fact that 
a vertebra in the spine is misaligned, 
thereby impinging the nerve and in- 
terrupting thenormal flow of these func- 
tional impulses to bowels, kidneys, 
etc. 

This adjustment of the vertebrz is 
the chiropractor’s work, and this prac- 
tice of ascertaining which vertebrz are 
misaligned by palpation, and adjusting 
them to normal alignment by hand, is 
all the chiropractor does. It is upon 
this simple practice of the palpation 
and adjustment of the vertebrz of the 
spinal column with the hands for the 
purpose of releasing the prisoned im- 
pulse, that Chiropractic has made the 
most astonishing growth of any pro- 
fession in the history of the world. 


Of course, Chiropractic is not the 
practice of medicine, and of course the 
real chiropractor is but a demonstrator 
of an idea. He 
is not a Jack 
of all trades. 
Those who do 
other things 
besides palpa- 
ting and ad- 
justing the 
spine, in the 
name of 
Chiropractic, 
simply adopt 
the name 
chiropractor for business reasons. The 
denser the ignorance of these gentle- 
men, the more contraptions they use 
to conceal their ignorance. Those who 
wish to try Chiropractic should see that 
they secure a COMPETENT practitioner, 
and the service of directing you to the 
office of a competent practitioner will 
be performed by 
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